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For the New-Yorker. 
TO HER WHO GAVE ME, YESTERDAY, A FLOWER. 
Tue flower you gave me yesterday 
Is faded now, and dead; 
Its fragrant odor gone for aye, 
And all its beauty fled. 


What emblems rare of life are flowers! 
They teach us, or they warn: 

To-day, their beauties all are ours; 
To-morrow, they are gone! 

M t itors, they link 
The Future with the Past; 

And, while upon the dud we think, 
The sere leaves wither fast. 








I press these relics now with care, 
And keep them for the hour 

When Mem’ry shall remind me where, 
And whence, I had the flower. 

The hand that gave, the smile that made 
The gift a blessed boon, 

The giver’s beaming cye, may fade 
And wither in their noon; 

Her friendship, e’en, may pass away; 
And it may be my lot, 

When far ’mid other scenes I stray, 
To be remembered not : 


But Memory will linger o’er 
Each faded leaf I press, 
And, while I sadly gaze, restore 

Past dreams of happiness! 


Washington, Feb. 1839. 
pd 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 

A correspondent of a morning paper, with more than the 
usual sagacity of a critic in a daily journal, rather opines that 
this book ‘is not what it is cracked up to be.’ He seems to 
think that the name of Mrs. Mathews is merely“ a fetch,’ and 
that it was probably ‘compiled by one of that look-making 
tribe, who in great numbers are found luafing about the great 
book-sellers’ shops in London.’ Here is instruction, sugges- 
tion and criticism in a breath. We believe that the tribe of 
good writers is not particularly numerous, and that those 
who are capable of putting together such a book as this are 
‘few and far between,’ and not to be found ‘loafing’ any 
where. Even if the writer were one of a numerous tribe, and 
were not Mrs. Mathews, we do not see what fault is to be 
found with him on that account, unless, indeed, his coat were 
out at the elbows, in which case, if his imagination were 
more brilliant than that of the Jupiter of the German Olym- 
pus, Goethe, all the best he could write would of course be 
thin in comparison to the wishy-washy dribblings of the diluted 
intellect of ‘a gentleman in his own cab.’ This sort of con- 
temptuous criticism is pretty funny, and exhibits just about as 
much knowledge of the book under notice as the ordinary puff 
ofa certain evening journal, which, in announcing these same 
‘Memoirs,’ sagely observes ‘The well-known author is a 
guarantee for the interest and merit of this work!’ Now the 
way in which we are enlightened by such sparks of mental 
electricity is curious to consider. The gentleman in the 
morning tells us that ‘ the work is said to be written by Mrs. 
Mathews, but this we think cannot be; she never was af- 
fected with cacoethes scribendi.’ (That’s Latin—so is ‘tem- 
pus fugit,’) and the gentleman in the evening declares that 
the relict of that ‘ funny fellow’ is a ‘ well-known author.’ 
Now we are grateful to each alike; but particularly to the 
‘porter of the fact that Mrs. Mathews is ‘ well-known’ as a 
maker of books. Will the gentleman in the evening be so 
geod as to inform us where we can obtain this lady’s former 
Works? «Who shall decide, when doctors disagree?’ 

We modestly proceed to offer our own opinion. These 
of Charles Mathews, Comedian,’ make two vol- 


o. 





‘mes of @ most irresistibly entertaining character. We have 


laughed over them, so that we shell have stitches in both 
sides for a twelve-month. The materials are rich and various 
as could have been expected even from the nature of their 
extraordinary subject—and they are put together with the 
most admirable tact and ability. The work is full uf felici- 
ties from the beginning to the end, ad ovo usyue ad malum, 
(more Latin for the gentleman in the morning,) and the reader 
is incessantly delighted with the salient humors of every chap- 
ter. It is a perfect treasury of fun. Those who remember 
Mathews will laugh most, and those who have never seen 
him, will laugh to think how much more they would have 
laughed, had they been so fortunate as to have seen him. 
We were last evening afflicted with ‘one of these horrid 
colds ;’ we took up these Memoirs, and absolutely roared 
ourselves into such a genial glow that we woke up in the 
morning ‘as clear as a bell.’ The amusement which they 
contain would be infallible in a fit of the blues—and if Gov- 
ernor Fairfield of Maine will only condescend to direct his 
Excellency’s attention to them during a single evening, his 
belligerent propensities would evaporate into thin air, before 
the thousand troops which he has ordered to the Aroostook 
territory ceuld possibly get under arms. We hope the vel- 
umes will travel into Canada, and be translated into the na- 
tive patois—the rebels would laugh themselves into loyalty. 
If Commodore Elliott should chance to get hold of them, he 
would forget ‘ pistols and coffee,’ and the vision of the ‘ figure- 
head,’ that haunts his nightly (not knightly) dreams, for a 
fertnight. (Lea and Blanchard, publishers, Philadelphia.) 


RAMBLES IN EUROPE; By Fan\y W. Hatt. E. Prench. 

Tuts is a book which might as well have been left unpub- 
lished. As a whole, we perceive nothing to entitle it to the 
attention of the readers of the productions of previous travel- 
ers, who have gone over the same ground, most if: not all of 
whom have had some particulag subject of interest on which 
they have been able to afford some new and ‘useful informa- 
tion. Not so with our author; her book ‘hot only contains 
little novelty, but has not even the merit of new and original 
remarks upon the trite and well-worn objects that came un- 
der her view. The whole contents of the volumes, in fact, 
might be comprised in such letters as are daily written, in 
conformity to promises given to friends, from Europe by com- 
mon-place travelers—the chief if not sole interest of which 
is that they are written by those in whom we are interested. 
Such letters (or journals), however, should never be allowed 
to wander out of the family circle for whose amusement they 
were intended. 

In countries not before or rarely visited by the traveler, we 
feel disposed to excuse the publication of common-place pro- 
ductions, thankful even for loose and unsatisfactory informa- 
tion; but with regard to the hackneyed tours of Europe, 
much more is required; and we marvel that persons are yet 
to be found so unconscivus of intellectual deficiencies as to 
attempt to compete with the learned and scientific who have 
for centuries gone over the ground before them. But there 
is information which the learned and the common-place have 
alike omitted to make public: the almost indescribable some- 
thing (o1 rather, innumerable small somethings,) which im 
mediately strikes the traveler in foreign countries. These 
have been deemed too insignificant to appear in print, even 
by writers of the most limited views and capacities; yet the 
sum of these is frequently the difference between his own and 
the foreign land he visits. How frequently does the traveler, 
in beholding the thousand little peculiarities of dress, man- 
ners, habits and customs, remark to himself—*“ Why in all 
books of travels have these, to me most striking, objects re- 
mained unnoticed?” After a short residence, however, and 
becoming accustomed to these peculiarities, he also willdeem 
them too trivial for his volume, and they will remain unknown 
to the reading public of his own country. 

But to return to our author. If there be no novelty of in- 
formation and depth of reflection in her book, there is, on the 





other hand, less of the mawkish affectation of sentiment than 
pervades the writings of many travelers. Thero are also, 
occasionally, some observations not devoid of good sense, if 
not strictly original ; of such, we deem her remarks relative 
to the expediency of sending invalids to Italy, (vol. 2: p. 41,) 
particularly in the winter season. 

Comparisons between foreign countries and her own are 
avoided, though occasionally these are made, and not appa 
rently in a spirit of national vanity. The remarks upon the 
relative beauty of the Autumn foliage of America and Eng- 
land are just and moderate, and some remarks upon the state 
of Religion in the Catholic countries of Europe are made with 


moderation. 





SONNET. 
TO ——— WITH A BOUQUET. 
FLowens are love’s truest language; they betray, 


Like the divining rods of Magi old, 
Where priceless wealth lies buried, not of gold, 

But love—strong love, that never can decay’! 

I send thee flowers, most dearest! and I deem 
Tkat from their petals thou wilt hear sweet words, 
Whose musie, clearer than the voice of birds, 

When breathed to thee alone, perchance may seem 
All eloquent of feelings unexpressed. 

Oh, wreathe them in those tresses of dark hair ! 

Let them repose upon thy forehead fair, 

And on thy bosom’s yielding snow be pressed! 

Thus shall thy fondness for my flowers reveal 


The love that maiden coyness would conceal! P.B. 


For the New-Yorker. 


FRUITS AND SCENERY OF FLORIDA. 
EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. 
Tue general appearance of Florida is uninteresting. One- 


half of the Territory is an immense pine barren, where little 
is to be seen beside the palmetto, the myrtle and the pine.-- 
Here and-there, however, may be found * hammocks’ of live 
‘oak, post oak and hickory; and by the borders of the lakes 
and rivers are delightful:groves of oranges and figs. Our 
first approach to Florida was by the conveyance of a yawl 
boat hired for the occasion. Though it was the depth of 
winter, yet the atmosphere was, as it had been for a fortnight, 
singularly balmy and soft. Such air we may believe the in- 
habitants of Elysium enjoy. Our little sail being hoisted, the 
wind wafted us with speed across the bosom of the river, then 
onwards through canals or ‘ cuts,’ till at last, when approach- 
ing the shore, our boat was grounded in a narrow pass. Every 
hand was roused to action; five or six poles were instantly 
plunged into the water, awakening in their descent the sluin- 
bering young alligators imbedded in the mud. The tide 
threatened to leave us. To render the perplexity still more 
provoking, one of the company, in a transport of fun, ex- 
claimed—“ This is the unkindest cut of all.” . We feared a 
| practical illustration of the proverb that ‘ Time and tide wait 
for no man.” Every nerve was strained, and on a rolling 
swell we floated away. Soon our boat grated upon the strand ; 
we stepped forth, and the soil of Florida was beneath our 
feet ! 

The St. Johns ia the most important River of this Territory. 
Its source is among a chain of lakes in the Middle Eastern 
District. These lakes are accessible to sloops. They are 
often deep, but of a living clearness and brilliancy. In their 
depths dwell unnumbered fish of various kinds—the trout, the 
flounder, and others. Alligators dwell in these waters, and 
are sometimes found of the enormous length of 15 feet! Their 
average size, however, is by no means so great. During the 
heat of noon in winter, and at all times in summer, they may 
be seen lying upon the sand-bars of the rivers and lakes, 
(leisure-loving monsters!) enjoying the repose of almost per 
petual silence and warmth ; indifferent to all wars and po- 
litical tumults ; savagely desirous of young negroes ; laughing 
at bullets and ‘ accounting them as stubble,’ and with ‘ digni- 











fied disgust’ turning from the crack of the rifle as though it 
were but the small voice of a pop-gun. 
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They are the enemies of bathers. A boy from one of the 
towns lying on one of the Southern rivers, while bathing, was 
attacked by one of these “ugly insects,” (as they were laugh- 
ably termed by an ‘ancient marinere’ of our acquaintance.) 
The advances of the monster were unforeseen. A shout from 
the companions of the endangered youth failed to warn him 
from the spot, and—my blood freezes while I write !—he 
rushed into the very jaws of the water-demon before him.— 
Oh, God ! what an awful moment tothe young spectators was 
that! They saw their companion struggling in the waves, his 
head locked in the very jaws of the enemy. The combatants 
sank. With admirable adroitness, the youth seized the alli- 
gator by the eye-holes, forcing the balls instantly from the 
sockets. With a fiend-like howl, the monster relaxed his 
hold and retreated to the bottom of the river, while the un- 
lucky youth, blinded and drenched with blood, staggered to 
the shore. This is no fancy sketch. It occurred near Darien 
in Georgia. Other encounters of this kind were communi- 
cated to us. One more relation shall conclude our present 
remarks upon this subject : 

ALLIGATOR vERSUs STEAM.—This was a forced, an una- 
voidable combat, and a brief one. The Captain of a steam- 
boat, while at his post, perceived one of the inhabitants of 
the river pushing his way across directly before the boat. At 
its approach, the animal sank, and rose immediately before 
the wheel! He rushed at the shaft, which struck him with 
great violence, dragged him upwards in its revolution, and 
flung him through the shivered boards of the wheel-house, a 
mangled and quivering victim upon the deck. This anecdote 
was told us by the Captain himself, and struck us as being 
very horrible. 

We might say some things further relating to the alligator. 
We might tell how he swalloweth pine knots previous to the 
lethargy of his winter life,* and considereth them not inferior 
to pastry and pancakes; also, how excellently well his tail 
tasteth to the epicure, who cooketh said tail and considereth 
it equal to bass; furthermore, how the ladies shudder at such 
feat and such opinion, and consider it barbarism to devour 
any portion of said ‘ varmint’—with other remarks of like 
character. But we return from the digression to the subject 
of our paper, 

The scenery of Florida is not all uninteresting. He who 
has seen from some quiet nook a graceful bend of the river 
bordered with srange bowers and groves of the holly and mag- 
nolia and oak, and (truly tropical and stately) the cabbage 
palmetto and cocoa-nut, will find in his memory recollections 
wherewith to frame a dream of the loveliness of Mahomet’s 
paradise. There are ‘sinks,’ too, in Florida—places where 
rivers suddenly sink or vanish in the sand, or where they rush 
with abandoned plunge into dark caverns, mingling there with 
subterranean torrents, and gliding away through thickest 
gloom with many murmurings and discordant sounds. At 
some future time, the poet, looking into these dark and misty 
caverns, may imagine, while he feels the inspiration of hor- 
ror, that these melancholy and subterraneous sounds are the 

moans of the water-genii, lamenting that the river amid whose 
spray they spread their wings has left the cypress shades and 
open sunshine to wander on through the chilliness and mist 
and sunless gloom of caverns. 

Some of these Stygian waters rise and sink with the tide, 
thereby indicating their connection with the sea. Lakes once 
wide and beautiful have sunk in a single night, leaving their 
beds covered with fish. During the present winter a lake 
sank thus, leaving millions of fish dancing upon the land.— 
Cart-loads of these were carried off and cured by the neigh- 
boring ‘ crackers,’ (squatters and herdsmen.) The remain- 
der, putrifying, tainted the whole atmosphere for miles around, 
reminding the traveler of the plagues of Egypt. 

I was speaking of trees. Unanimously we voted the mag- 
nolia to be the most beautiful. The exquisite fragrance of 
its blossoms, and the ‘imperial pride’ and beauty of its 
foliage, have made it a great favorite. The live oak attains, 
however, to great size. We passed some groves certainly 
magnificent. When growing in the low grounds, they are 
hung with dismal festoons of moss. A contractor, furnishing 
timber for naval purposes, informed me of an enormous tree 
growing on the banks of a river. He measured it and found 
it 30 feet to the first bough, and 36 feet in circumference at 


base! He compared its trunk to the shot-tower at New- 
York. I regarded his assertions as exaggeration and ex- 
travagance of language, but was assured by the planter over 
whose grounds its mighty shadow moved, that the statement 
was correct. This giant of the forest was beginning to feel 
the inroads of decay. It was not cut, as it was found hollow 
in the middle. But what a :ound when this monarch falls, 
shaking the earth around! What a start of terror and 
amazement among the wild beasts of the field, when they 
hear the echoing crash of its dethroned and falling grandeur, 
breaking through and drowning the roar of the tempest !— 
These trees are almost invariably hung with the festoonery of 
the grape. The vines of the grape in Florida are sometimes 
of great size, bearing abundantly. From the fruit geod wine 
has been made. The acoonta or Indian bread is a vine which 
clambers up the forest-trees. Its thorns are very sharp and 
malignant. From the root the Indian prepares a species of 
flour in taste not unlike the flour made from potatoes. The 
palmetto is a shrub which gives character to the scenery. Its 
leaf is fan-shaped and beautifully green. 

The pine of Florida is the long-leafed kind. It grows 
sometimes to a great hight, towering above all in lordly state- 
liness and strength. When the wind rages, the roar of the 
pine forest is indescribably grand. In Alachua County, the 
soil is generally rich; there the pine is oft enormous in 
stature, and its roots strike deep into the fertile earth, so that 
the ploughman may drive his plough close to the very trunk. 

The cabbage palm resembles the palmetto in its leaf, but 
it is a tree, and grows sometimes to the hight of fifty feet.— 
The trunk is pointed with a thousand shafts of bark, shooting 
out like bayonets. It resembles the cocoa-nut. 

The orange is of three kinds—the sweet, the bitter-sweet, 
and the sour. The latter are not unlike the lemon as to fla- 
vor. The first mentioned is the delicious fruit brought to the 
North from the West Indies. The bitter-sweet is most 
abundant and is certainly pleasant. Figs, white and purple, 
are found in the hammocks of Middle Florida and are as 
agreeable as the cultivated fruit. Peaches are also found 
wild, strange as it may seem. Perhaps the botanist may say 
that they must have been introduced by the natives—by the 
men who wandered through the wilds of the Territory, before 
the savage had passed the frozen ocean in his descent to the 
temperate and tropical climes of America. The cocoa-nut 
has been introduced from Cuba, as well as the plantain and 
banana, the myrtle or orange, the lemon and pine-apple. Of 
the latter there are very few to be found, though the soil and 
climate are highly favorable. 

In the North-Western parts of Florida, there is some inter- 
esting scenery. ‘‘ The ground,” says the gifted Chateaubri- 
and, “‘ gradually rises, as you leave the river,* by natural ter- 
races, resembling those of an artificial garden. The summit 
of the hill is composed of rocks. A thousand fountains bub- 
ble up among the terraces, and, sparkling in the sunlight with 
golden lustre, leap away in beauty towards the river. The 
whole aspect of the place is imposing; it may be likened to 
the Temple of Nature ard the magnificent steps which lead 
to it.” G. H. 

* Tue Apulachicola. 








Horne Tooke anp Witkes.—On one occasion, Horne 
Tooke wrote a challenge to John Wilkes, who was then one 
of the Sheriffs for the County of Middlesex. Wilkes had 
signalized himself in a most determined affair with Martin on 
account of the No. 45, in the North Briton; and he wrote to 
Horne the following laconic reply to the challenge: ‘ Sir— 
I do not think it my business to cut the throat of any desper- 
ado that may be tired of his life ; but as I am at present High 
Sheriff for the City of London, it may happen that I may 
shortly have an opportunity of attending you in my official 
capacity, in which case I will answer for it that you shall 
have no ground to complain of my endeavors to save you.” 

N. B.—Horne was on the eve of trial for high treason, 
with several others. 


Cuance or Coton in THE PiuMaGe or Birps FROM 
Fear.—The following are related as facts by Mr. Young, in 
the ‘Edinburgh Geographical Journal.’ A black-bird had 
been surprised in a cage by a cat. When it was relieved, it 
was found lying on its back, and quite wet with perspiration. 
Its feathers fell off, and were renewed, but the new ones were 
perfectly white. A grey linnet happened to raise its feath- 
ers at a man who was drunk: the wretch instantly bore the 
creature from its cage, and plucked off all its feathers. The 








* In the lower part of Florida, they make no winter retreats. 





tw bird survived the outrage, and had its feathers replaced, 
they were also white. Aldine Magazine. 











North Carolina, Feb. 2, 1839. 


For the New-Yorker, 


STANZAS, 
TO THE MEMORY OF RICHARD BACON, JR. 


“We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade.” 


“To Death’s lonesome vale thou hast gently descended, 


And made thy cold bed with the grave of the Year.” 


FRIEND of my soul! while yet I hear 
Thy kindly voice’s farewell tone, 
Thou sleepest with the slumbering year, 
And wintry winds around thee moan! 
Gone, with thy genius’ kindling fire— 
Thy manhood’s glorious promise vain; 
And I must tune my mournful lyre, 
To breathe for thee a funeral strain. 


Ah! feebly roams my hand along, 

O’er trembling chords to sadness strung; 
For thee, thou child of joyous song! 

How can the solemn dirge be sung? 
Full oft my lyre its note ef wo 

Hath waked, when griefs my soul would bend; 
How shall I bid its numbers flow 

For thee, mine own familiar friend? 


Thou art not dead—I see thee still, 
For Memory wakes her magic power! 
Again we climb the wooded hill, 

Or seek the valley’s vine-clad bower; 
Now by the wild brook’s prattling stream 
We roam, with careless spirits blest, 

Or watch the day-god’s parting gleam 
Gush from the chambers of the West. 


’T is noontide in the leafy June! 
Beneath some tall tree’s fragrant shade, 
Where soft winds breathe a whispered tune, 
Our forms along the turf are laid; 
And there, while griefs and cares retire, 
And we, alone, in peace recline, 
Thou kindly list’st my simple lyre, 
And I do joyous list to thine. 


The Autumn’s pensive days have come, 
And Death o’er Nature’s bloom hath passed; 
Among the funeral woods we roam, 
Where leaves are rustling on the blast. 
And while the breeze goes wailing by, 
And trees their leafless branches wave, 
We muse how Life’s bright hopes must die, 
And Man lie slumbering in the grave! 


Alas ! alas!—and thou art dead! 

The friend so true—beloved so well! 
While Hope her wildest visions spread— 
Fond Memory, cease thy magic spell! 
There’s gloom along thy mountain’s side, 
And by thy free brook’s pebbly shore ; 

There ’s sadness in thy Summer’s pride, 
For thou, my friend, wilt come no more! 


And thou didst die in manhood’s prime, 
From home and fond delights away; 
While I, beneath a distant clime, 
Was doomed 1n loneliness to stray. 
I might not mark thy gathering care, 
When sickness lone thy form did bow; 
Nor cheer thy sorrowing heart’s despair, 
Nor wipe the death-damp from thy brow! 


And thou dost sleep that hallowed sleep 

Which earth may ne’er disturb again; 
No more thy sorrowing eye shall weep, 

No more thy breast shall throb with pain! 
And oft at morn, at noon, and eve, 

With pensive stey-s will mourners come, 
Alone o’er buried hopes to grieve, 

And weep above thy narrow home. 


But now, farewell !—hard, hard to speak, 
To one of heart so pure as thine! 
These flowing tears adown my cheek 
Too well proclaim the grief of mine. 
In yon bright heaven a glorious rest, 
We trust, henceforth remains for thee ; 
But the cold turf which wraps thy breast 


Is all that now remains to me! 
C. W. Events? 
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LINES, For the New-Yorker. 
qccdSTED ON HEARING MISS SHIRREFF SING THE CHANT OF ‘REST, 
SPIRIT, REST!’ IN THE OPERA OF AMILIE. 
“ Rest, spirit, rest!”—The chant was sung, 
Subdued and soft the echoes rung, 
So low and sweet, that lofty nave 
Scarce to the sound an echo gave. 
« Rest, spirit, rest!”—My mother, now 
Above thy tomb the knee we bow, 
And hourly here our prayers ascend ; 
“ Rest, spirit, rest !”"—for thee we bend. 


Around us now the day is breaking; 
Sweet spirit, rest!—thou knowest no waking ; 
Released from earth, thy toil is done; 

“ Rest, spirit, rest!’’—the goal is won. 

“ Rest, spirit, rest !’"—Our prayers are said, 
Rest thee in thy lowly bed ; 
Slumber in peace !—thy soul is blest 

' By mass and prayer—“ Rest, spirit, rest !” 


/ From the Yale Literary Magazine. 

ETCHINGS OF DEMIJOHN GOSLING, 
Cavalier Serviente of Rogues, Father of Eleven Children, Citizen of 

the World in general, Inhabitant of Goose-Neck Hollow, G. N.H. 

L. M,, &c. &c. 

BY HIS EXECUTOR, APPLE-TREE FILLPOT, ESQ 

I atways hated fine things: you never can touch them.— 
A new silk dress, an @ la mode coat, and a biography of a 
very great man, are the greatest bugbears that ever demand- 
ed the curses of Balaam. High-heeled boots and a strut is, 
to my mind’s eye, the plainest sign-board in the world, hung 
out in capitals—‘ Chambers in the attic to let. Inquire at 
the tailor’s.’ Rogues are generally the tallest men in the 
community—their hight enabling them to look into the pock- 
ets and affairs of their neiglibors. Even Dr. Johnson, paste- 
board and buck.am aristocrat as he was, was obliged to let 
out the truth when he confessed that it is in low life—at the 
bottom of the heap—that you meet with the standard of 
greatness. Demijohn Gosling, then, was born, swathed and 
suckled as all the Goslings had been before him. “He cer- 
tainly looks like his father,’’ ejaculated Aunt Patsey, as she 
tucked up one side of his flannel case—a case that had been 
used eight times before for a similar purpose—“ the same 
eyes!”—she looked at the father—‘“ yes, and I do declare, 
the same family nose.”’ Reader, do you know what ‘ family,’ 
prefixed to any feature, means? It is only an intimation, by 
one of the most flattering adjectives that ever took the arm of 
a noun, that providence has put an awkward label upon a 
particular string—line is aristocratic—of creation. Imagine, 
then, for a family nose, a tin dipper, bent three times each 
way, and at length terminating in a moderate hook. Miss 
Glorianna Fitzgreaves Marvin, who lived in the large white 
house in the distance, dropped in from a morning call upon 
Miss Singleton. ‘‘ Ah, how pretty the little thing looks! it 
is so innocent, and it does look so like its mother.” The 
fact is that the gossiping Aunt Patsey and the romantic Miss 
Marvin were neither wholly mistaken. The thing inherited 
the most awkward parts of both father and mother, looking, 
as it lay in the half-barrel which, originally holding ‘ Mack- 
erel No. 3,’ was used to cradle the seedling Goslings, like 
some of those doughy representatives of men that children 
often make upon Christmas eve as propitiatory offerings to the 
jolly Santa Claus. We would wish, as veracious biographers, 
to render the likeness of Demijobn familiar to the world—no 
more to be mistaken in a bookseller’s window or when 
stamped on medallion, than the physiognomies of Napoleon 
or La Fayette. The most characteristic feature which the 
world saw ushered into being, along with Demijohn, were 
two enormous ears. These ‘ hanging ornaments and hand- 
some volutes of the human capital’ were expanded into a 
size which bore the same proportion to the main building that 
the wings of a modern house do to the intervenient part. 

It may be well, on this head, to refute a calumny sometimes 
uttered by his enemies—for all great men have their enemies 
that the crown from which radiated sundry long, black, sea- 
weed looking hairs, had been pushed out of its place by a 
sudden rise of the bump of firmness which in a storm of con- 
jugal wrath appeared like a promontory to break off the waves. 
This libel, Demijohn believed, was got up by his political op- 
ponents about the time of a warm canvass to defeat his elec- 
tion; although Mr. Smith, who edited the ‘ Goose-Neck Hol- 
low Emporium and Mercantile Intelligencer,’ assured a friend 
of his that the three columns of editorial which appeared 
weekly, for a month before the election, “did not refer to the 
capital of that gentleman,” and that “‘ whoever asserted it 
Was as mendacious as he was malicious.” The more natural 
apology for the current scandal is that Mrs. Gosling, who 
Went through the duties of barber upon the heads of her off- 
§pting, having nought but a pair of sheep-shears to perform 
her task, could not, by reason of the aforementioned ears, 
teach but one spot of the back part of the head—which spot, 
being the extreme part of the occiput, formed a convenient 
nucleus, around which the hair naturally arranged itself. 
bor enceraing the habiliments of Demijohn Gosling, we have 

little to inform the world. He had no affectation of ton, 
























































plosion. 
greeting: I arrest you, Mr. Gosling, in the name of the 





and therefore expressed no preference for particular colors. 
The material of his pantaloons, usually corduroy, was too com- 
pact and substantial to need straps to draw out any knee curv- 
atures. No plaited linen covered a breast open to the in- 
habitants of Goose-Neck Hollow. His.shoes he always wore 


rounded at the points, behind which pvints there spread two 


feet which the owner was wont to boastcould not be s' 


for size in all his constabulate. These two circumstances— 
the area of his foot and his round-toed shoes—(Demijohn 


never wore boots )—were sometimes of great service, enabling 
his customers to track his progress from place to place. 


Young Demijohn, like most eminent officials, early evinced 
a predilection for the pest to which his fellow-citizens after- 
wards raised him. A constable’s pole!—it seemed to him 
the very wand of royalty. With what admiration did the 
little ragged urchins of the village follow the bearer of it, as, 
seated in his sulky, he flogged his venerable nag until he fairly 
volunteered a trot. Into what commotion did he throw those 
hereditary hangers-on of the tavern—those only representatives 
of true independence who can look a tailor in the face without 
thinking of his bill—as he drove up to the best hotel in the 





village, and ordered the ostler to “ give Fiery about one-third | 


of a quart of oats.” All this Demijohn witnessed, and he 
felt every particle of ambition within him irresistibly drawn 
areund a constable’s rod. “ Yes, I believe I am destined for 
this ’ere office,” said he ; and he turned homeward, inwardly 
repeating “‘ seize the goods and chattels” to every hovel that 


exposed a hut or an old coat in the place of a window, and to 
every vagabond who sat on the steps of his slovenly home, 


whittling in the sunshine or mending an old fire-lock. Every 
thing now bore witness to the intensity of his ambition. Puss, 
that had occupied the corner so long, regularly turning about 


three times a day, that she had become a sort of a cleck to 
good old grandmother, was put into ‘durance vile.’ Grand- 
mother herself, almost distracted on account of the absence 
of tabby, had well nigh lost her wits by a clap on the shoulder 
and a voice in the imperative mood thundering in her ear— 


“You are my prisoner!”” On being reproved for these way- 


ward doings, Demijohn would tuke down from a nail of his 


memory one of those pieces of logic which every one keeps 


by him, and which is perfectly conclusive—at least to him- 
self. 
and eyes: one set of men—them ’s your. officers, ministers, 
lawyers, doctors and constables—are the hooks; another kind 
—them ’s 


“This world,”’ said he, “is nothing but a box of hooks 


your rogues and good citizens—are the eyes.”— 
This volley of small shot was followed by an artillery-like ex- 
“To all men to whom these presents may come 


State ;” and he had nearly dragged the astonished father to 


the closet, ere he was stopped by a shrill cry—* Demijohn, I 


say, Demijohn Gosling, it is your father!” It was clear that 
‘ our hero’ had talents of a decided order; and his claims to 
the office of constable were canvassed in a full caucus of the 
Goose-Neck Hollow politicians for two hours. At length, 
after an ‘eloquent and impressive’ address by Squire Wreak- 
ham, it was determined that the name of Demijohn Gosling 
should be placed on the ticket. —And now the morning of 


election dawned. Demrjohn felt the awful nature of his sit- 


uation, and, as a kind of corollary, put on aclean shirt collar. 
With a piece of new tallow, he prepared his toilet, at once 
upon his shoes and head—not upon the latter, however, until 
Mrs. Gosling had given a fresh clip to the circle on the back 
part, which, ‘ like the owner,’ had begun to rise in the world. 

As a knight sallies forth from castle gate, attended by the 
winding of horns, the waving of colors and the yelping of 
dogs, so did Demijohn open with the door a full tide of do- 
mestic, canine and feline eloquence, That was a great day 
for the Goslings ; and Demijohn felt, like Mr. Cooper in Eu- 
rope, that he was not the representative of himself alone, and 
that the eyes of the world were upon him. He did not go 
directly to the polls, but, with a politic wariness which we 
would commend to all candidates, he went as near as he 
could without seeming to be there. Then he stopped, and 
conversed with his friends about every thing except the elec- 
tion, asked and answered questions, blushed at himself, ‘ the 
observed of all observers’—in fine, attended to every thin 
but the polls. At length, the increase of the crowd warn 
him to take care of his dignity by a slow retreat, which he 
effected, to a horse-shed. The rest of the proceedings of 
that day—bhow the strife waxed hot ameng the Geose-Neck 
Hollowites—how our ticket succeeded—how Demijohn put 
off his collar at evening to save it for the next election—how 
the sun went down, as though a constable had not been chosen 
—are not these written in the chronicles of the Gosling fam- 
ily? We believe not; but they should be. Weask no apology 
for dwelling so long upon this eventful era of his life. Indeed, 
we have it from a source not apochryphal, that the village 
poet would have embalmed the memory of this contest in 
verse, under the title of ‘ Goslingiad,’ illustrated by an ap- 
proved and sufficient quantity of notes, accompanied, of 
course, by a short biography of himself, had it not happened 
rather unfortunately that he was ‘gathered to his grand- 
mothers’ ere he had completed the second volume. 

The traits in Demijohn’s character, like the colors upon the 
door of a carriage-shop, were mottled; now a shade of green 
running off into a faded yellow ; here a tart red, mellowed by 
the frost of age or office into a subdued claret, while here and 
there was dashed a spot of pink and blue. He was a great 
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lover of Nature. He loved fountains of water, rimmed with 
a chasing of green grass and pied flowers, and shaded 
weeping boughs, hung enchanted by the music of 
feet, tripping in Mmazy circles upon the dappled sward, and 
dipping their tiny butter-cup goblets into Nature's chalice.— 
Scch a one bu up near his dwelling, and often would he 
drive his two geese and three ducks to its mouth, and, having 
waited till they had finished their —— and bowing, take 
up a stick or a stone and drive them back to their 
Forests, too, were his delight; and in the poetic, iris- 
month of August might he be seen gazing upon that glorious 
counterpane of mosaic, and waiting for Dobbin to rest. His 
ear was attuned to the bass part of the scale ; and the cawing 
of crows, the hooting of owls, the full chorus of bull-frog sym- 
phony, and the grunting of young ers, were sure to t 
is attention. Mr. Gosling was a li character, although 
he never read the reviews or qnstil Dashponee. Neither 
have I ever found among his papers any thing that treated of 
‘democracy’ or ‘our country’—those public commons where 
young genius commonly fences off a kind of white bean 
of luxuriant glory, and raises patriotism and figures that blos- 
som on long, skyward poles. Nor can it be strictly affirmed 
that Demijohn was a man of letters; for—it might have been 
an odd freak of genius, or a love of hierogl 
never been ascertained that. he wrote his name, but- always 
preferred to put down a mathematical plus, while he em- 
loyed an amanuensis to write on each side of it, “ his mark.” 
t matters not what authors were his favorites; he was alike 
familiar with all the great masters of our tongue. He once 
made a catalogue of his library; and the arrangement of it 
displays the ingenuity of his mind. Having marked certain 
characters, such as stars, crosses, &c., upon the back side of 
his books, consisting of a dozen and odd, he entered the same 
on a blank leaf of the almanac. Here again, there was refer- 
ence to the corresponding months, and a regular system of 
arm, was thus introduced, highly F maces to his mental 
culture. An agreeable variety was consequence. 
Comic Almanac succeeded by monthly rotation to - 
dridge’s Sermons, and Mother Goose's Tales enjoyed a 
reading equally with Webster’s Spelling » Who 
doubt, then, that Demijohn was a He 
an antiquarian, skilled in old legends and tales, 
he would tell to the great astonishment of all the young 
lings. They, too, bore witness to every beholder, how 
taste of the father had become ingrained into their 
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sition. Sleeveless coats, studded with a variety of brass, iron 
and horn buttons, hats that fickle fashion had disused, and 
trampled upon as she left, jackets which bore an odd resem- 
blance to the bodies around which they were buttoned; these 
it was the delight of Mr. Gosling to show to the world most 
conspicuously upon the persons of his children. The smoke 


which was often permitted to escape into the room had 
to their complexions a dingy bronze, and the tout ensemble, 
which was thus furnished, would have gladdened the soul of 
Jonathan Oldbuck himself. Demijohn’s children were of that 
kind which are ever finding something, and Demijohn of that 
class which never lose any thing. Hence it happened that 
his pockets were always filled with jack-knives, sans blades, 
or with blades of half the usual length, rusty spectacles 
nails of every size, pieces of horse-shoes, linch-pins, 
with a diversity of hardware andcutlery. —But there is one 
feature in this remarkable personage that his future biogra- 
pher, who shall sketch his full-length portrait, will not fail 
to mark with rouge. Demijohn Gosling was extremely fond 
of cold victuals. Whether this peculiarity was caused by his 
being born in December, whether it-was a ‘family’ trait, or 
whether it was not due to his ‘ official habits,’ is yet sud ew/- 


i 
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| tro; certain it is, however, that his taste was gratified to the 


full by Mrs. Gosling, who was of that class of wives that dis- 


| like every thing but gossip and an easy chair. It grew into 


a settled opinion in that family, that turkeys, and that spesies 
of the animal creation, were not made to eat; “it was too 
bad—yes, it was sinful!”’ “The nearer the bone the sweeter 
the meat” was a maxim which Demijohn every day ineul- 
cated upon his hopeful ones; and lest their juvenile under- 
standings might not derive from it the legitimate deductions, 
he was wont to afford them subject-matter to discuss and di- 
gest. Qh, it was a goodly sight, that group at dinner! No 
smoke, reeking from fowls supinely laid in china, clouded the 
vision or hurried the gourmand through the decencies of 
grace. No huge roast burdened at once the plate and the 
stomach and inspired a wish for the storage-room of a drom- 
edary. No napkins were needed to protect broadcloths and 
satins from horrors of sauce and desserts. 

No pinions were seen high circling in air, 

~ ——— walked - .~ daintinome fair ; 

o gruntli m ivy were 
Or dotting fect stood sill on ther-sioessa! 
Reader, that is poetry; but we could n’t help it. Waietill 
we get down from the clouds, ‘ the highest heaven of our 
etical invention,’ and we will jog on together in our 
wont. There are some subjects which refuse the didactic 
stiffness of prose and endue themselves naturally in the ore 
rotundo of rhyme—such a one is a cold dinner. But, alas! 
like his favorite dishes, Demijohn Gosling has di 
Odoriferous 


from the face of the world. is his memery, even 
like unto a new-mown field or a fresh-cut pi The 
following tribute to his ashes we extract ‘ Goese- 
Neck Hollow Emporium and Commercial ” 
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may be well'to add that, unlike most notices of this kind, it 
is penned by one who knew the subj it does not 
contain so much indiscriminate eulogy, but sketches the defi- 
nité traits of his character, will be greatly apparent: 

“‘ OBITUARY.—Died, at his residence in this town, on 
Monday the 12th instant, Demijohn Gosling, Esq. A states- 
man and a philosopher, he united to his many distinguished 
public services domestic talents of a rare order. In his po- 
litical life no one can deny that he has been singularly up- 
right and honest; and though unfortunately we have been 
compelled to differ from him in regard to some measures of 
government, we can no longer withhold the admiration which 
we have long felt for his independent talents and fearless as- 
sertion of his acknowledged opinions. As a father and hus- 
band he combined in himself all the virtues which adorn hu- 
manity.. Kind, amiable and gentle, he has left to his afflicted 
wife and children the legacy of his fame and high deserts.— 
His native state has lost in him an able and efficient function- 
ary. Let her then bedew his ashes with her tears; let her 
erect & monument over the spot where his Lones repose, and 
let her cherish the memory of one who has done so much to 
dignify and render illustrious her annals. 

“* Micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luda minores.’” 

—It is hardly necessary to add that honors pursued him 
to the grave, as they usually do allgreat men. He waselect- 
ed, soon after his death, an honorary member of the ‘ Goose- 
Neck Hollow Lyceum,’ and life member of the ‘ Mechanics’ 
on : .~ a From the former he derives his title of G. N. 

Reader, should you ever visit the birth-place of Demijohn, 
you will doubtless pause—while your dinner ia getting reedy 
at the best tavern in the village—at the spot where he rests 
in peace. Brown is the slab that rises above his head, and 
matred by no courtly rhymes and sycophant compliments.— 
Underneath a constable’s pole is noted the following, accord- 
ing to his own request : 

Dr. DeMIJoHN GosLING, Cr. 
For wife, children, board, By death, coffin, tombstone 
lodgings and office..... $76 27; || and services........+. $76 274 

Demijohn Gosling went out of the world with his books 

‘ -’ Can as much be said of all heroes ? 





THE DRAMA. 
Lie the rich beams that light the ruin’s breast, 
Poured from the altar of the golden west, 
O’er ancient tower and tomb-like relic spread, 
Hallowing with life the precincts of the dead— 
The Muse’s ray o’er Memory’s realm is cast, 
Startling the shadows of the slumbering Past! 

Wide her domain; the Drama’s spirit dwells 
Where’er man’s breast in joy or suffering swells; 
As fair—as vast her world as Nature’s own: 

The mind her empire, and the heart her throne! 
There flowers of loveliest hue and form are seen, 
Less frail than those which deck the vernal green; 
Thete foliage waves, whose graceful shade bestows 
Undying calm on souls that crave repose; 
There streams exhaustless flow, and fountains play, 
Flinging eternal music in their spray ; 
And suns and skies of living lustre shine, 
Shedding o’er earth a radiance half divine! Mrs. Ellet. 

From the Musical World. 

WORDS FOR COMPOSERS. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 

Txovcu in mentioning the living poets last week, we did 
not pretend to enumerate them all, yet we should not have 
omitted one or two more names which are specially to our 
purpose, and which we could only have forgotten fur the mo- 
ment (if the reader understands that paradox) because we 
are in the habit of thinking of them. They were so near to 
us that we overlooked them. One of these is Alfred Tenny- 
son, of whom we are known to be great and constant admi- 
rers ; (he is an inhabitant of the thick—of the oracular places 
of poetry.) The other—alas! now no longer living, except 
in the tears of her friends and her own profuse and sweet 
verses—is Miss Landon, whose supposed careless measures 
(as we shall hereafter have occasion to show)—hasty they 
were, no doubt—contained evidences of perhaps the finest 
natural ear for lyrical harmony, of any poet of her time. 

Indeed, we find, upon consideration, the peetry of the 
nineteenth century to be so worthy to accompany that of the 
seventeenth in its contributions to the vocal muse, that in- 
stead of confining ourselves to the latter for some time to 
come, as we thought we should, we shall begin at once, or 
next week rather, to put the two lovingly into company, and 
in’évery number furnish a specimen from each. This en- 
largement of our plan, besides not being displeasing to the 
living poets themselves, and to the lovers of such.as have not 
long since flourished, (in fact, we shall include specimens 
from all, of any period, who have given a thought or feeling 
the right utterance, even had it been but for once,) will grat- 
ify'the natural desire of some composers to make use of the 
words of authors immediately popular. And thus genius and 
sociality will go hand in hand; and they who cannot make 
free at once with the longer established immortalities of the 
Fletchers and Ben Johnsons, learn gradually to do so by in- 











troduction through the later ones of the Keatses, Coleridges, 
and Shelleys. 

Beautiful, truly, is it to see what noble poets we have had 
in these latter days, and with what abundant glory they have 
refuted the idle fears of an extinction of imagination in con- 
sequence of the p of science! Fancy steam putting 
out the stars! or the wheels of the very printing-press running 
over and crushing all the hearts, doves, and loves in Chris- 
tendom !—for till you did that, how were you to put out 
Poetry? .Why, the printing-press and the stegm-carriage are 
themselves poetry—forms, made visible, of the aspirations of 
the mind of men; and they shake accordingly the souls of 
those who behold them. See the rotary mystery working in 
the printing-room, the unaccountable and intangible god, Fire, 
giving it force against the old negative deity, Time. See the 
huge, black, many-wheeled giant, the steam-carriage, smoking 
over the country like some mammoth of a centipede, and 
swallowing up that other ancient obstacle, Space—and Time 
with him! and then suppress, if you can, those very thoughts 
of human good, and eternity, and the might and beauty of the 
universe, which it is the most poetical office of poetry to keep 
alive and burning. 

We long to mention aii the poets who have done honer to 
our times, if we could, and all the poetical natures who ought 
to have been poets, and who are such at too rare intervals, or 
in too sequestered corners:—the Clarkes, male and female; 
the fair Hamiltons and Montagues, (but these, with their sis- 
terhood, we have mentioned elsewhere;) child-loving Rich- 
ardson, and friend-loving Calder Campbell, (epithets inter- 
changeable;) Chandos Leigh—a heart defrauded of its powers 
by diffidence, and dear to us on a thousand accounts; the 
good-natured Dalbys and De Wildes, genuine sylvan corres- 
pondents, and lovers of rustic inns; the better known Trenches 
and Kenyons, poetizers of strong sense, conservative or lib- 
eral; Sir Aubrey de Vere, to whom we owe a long debt of 
respect, and who is worthy to write sonnets to Wordsworth; 
Charles and Frederick Tennyson;—(why are they not singing 
like their brother?) Milnes, a poet too thoughtful, if that be 
possible—rather too substitutive of thought for impression, 
but now becoming worthily celebrated; and Browning, who 
came forth a poet stamped at cnce with his Paracelsus; and 
thou—where art thou, too ready writer of journals, and too 
acceptable companion at parties ?7—Blanchard, who, instead 
of thy half dozen beautiful sonnets, ought to have sat, with 
thy dark eye and humanized eagle-countenance. among the 
foremost. Nor is Cornelius Webbe to be forgotten, with his 
taste for original description and gentle humor; nora stronger 
spirit, of one of those names, kinsman to him in nothing but 
good-heartedness~-armed at all points in wit and scolarship, 
yet with a ‘ Bunch of Flowers’ in his hand ; Douglas Jerrold, 
too, who condescends to write melodramas, which in spite of 
him throw forth golden lines; and let us, while we think of 
it, not forget thee—no longer living, yet surely as worthy to 
live as one of our minor old English poets, mixed up of gold 
and clay—Lord Thurlow, a name that will one day supersede, 
in men’s minds, that of thy crabbed uncle, the judge. 

Then, as to what we have said of poetry in prose, have we 
not (besides his ballads) other semi-ideal, jovial indications 
of ill-taught energy in Ainsworth ?—and a genius for the lux- 
urious and fearful in the writings of the author of ‘ Inesilla’? 
—and ditto for the fanciful in him of the ‘ Frolicks of Puck’? 
—and a heap of passages, which every body knows, in the 
famous works of Dickens, which have shown him to be the 
more than Smollett of his time, in the gift of exciting terror 
as wellasalaugh? And are not all the works of Bulwer 
moving forward, with harmonious power, in the great work 
of progression? Nay, have not our very booksellers grown 
poetical?—has not Edward Moxon a muse, which Charles 
Lamb himself respected?—and did not all the poets come 
about him in consequence, to make him their only bookseller, 
till the gods decreed otherwise, not choosing, for the benefit 
of universality, that laurels should be found growing only in 
one place? 

But gratitude for pleasure is leading us out of bounds. We 
must stop, all of a sudden, frightened at having run to this 
length in the brief and precious pages of the ‘ Musical World,’ 
and promising ‘not to do so again.’ Let us stay our ardor 
(not quench it) in the beams of the poets’ gentler planet—in 
the calm, stately, classical, yet romantical, and most beautiful 


beauty of BEN JOHNSON’S HYMN TO THE MOON. 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 
Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpore ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Night to clear when day did close. 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 
Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever;— 
Thor that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 

HY M N .—By Esenezer Exuiorr. 

Nurse of the Pilgrim Sires who sought, 
Beyond th’ Atlantic foam, 

For fearless truth and honest thought, 
A refuge and a home! 

Who would not be of them or thee 
A not unworthy son, 

That hears, amid the chained or free, 
The name of Washington ? 


Cradle of Shakspeare, Milton, Knox! 
King-shaming Cromwell’s throne! 
Home of the Russells, Watts, and Lockes! 
Earth’s greatest are thine own; 
And shall thy children forge base chaing 

For men that would be free ? 
No! by the Elliots, Hampdens, Vanes, 
Pyms, Sidneys, yet to be! 


No !—for the blood which kings have gorged 
Hath made their victims wise, 

While every lie that Fraud hath forged 
Veils wisdom from his eyes. 

But time shall change the despot’s mood; 
And Mind is mightiest then, 

When turning evil into good, 
And monsters into men. 


If round the sou? the chains are bound 
That hold the world in thrall— 

If tyrants laugh when men are found 
In brutal fray to fall— 

Lord! let not Britain arm her hands, 
Her sister states to ban; 

But bless through her all other lands, 
Thy family of Man. 


For freedom if thy Hampden fought, 
For peace if Falkland fell; 
For peace and love if Bentham wrote, 
And Burns sang wildly well— 
Let knowledge, strongest of the strong, 
Bid hate and discord cease; _ 
Be this the burden of her song— 
_ “ Love, Liberty, and Peace!” 


Then, Father, will the nations all, 
As with the sound of seas, 
In universal festival, 
Sing words of joy, like these:— 
Let each love all, and all be free, 
Receiving as they give; 
Lord !—Jesus died for Love and Thee! 
So let thy children live! 


Martin LutHer.—On the 19th of February, 1546, died 
the parent ef the Protestant Reformation—Martin Luther. 
He was born in Eisbeben, in Saxony, and was the son of a 
miner. He was intended for the law, but the circumstance 
of a friend being killed by his side by lightning induced him 
to become a monk. In the early part of his career, he was 
one of the most intolerant champions of the papal authority. 
The whole of the causes prompting his change of opinions are 
not known, and we do not feel warranted to speculate on them. 
He may probably have witnessed abuses of papal powers in 
Rome, but undoubtedly other reasons presented themselves; 
though the enemies of Catholicism are content to make men- 
tion of thisalone. In his capacity of Professor of Divinity at 
Wittemburg, he began to disseminate his newly adopted prin- 
ciples. His oppositon, however, might have died away, had 
he not been excited into violent action by a fancied insult of 
fered to his order. The fiercest controversies took place be 
tween Luther and the more tenacious adherents of the Pepe, 
which at length, in consequence of his publicly assailing the 
Romish tenets, caused his excommunication. He at 
married one of the nuns and quitted the monastic habit. He 
was protected in the propagation of his new doctrines by the 
Elector of Saxony and other princes, and long before his de- 
cease, the principles he advocated were so widely embraced 
in Germany as to render the eradication of them impossible. 
We may remark on Luther’s writings that they are sometimes 
stern, sometimes playful, sometimes odd, but generally cha- 
racteristic and striking, of one of the most vigorous of human 
intellects. Luther's ‘ Table Talk’ we have read with much 
relish: it is full of character. Perhaps its most 
feature is a sort of jovial energy, like that of Shakspeare’ 3 
Richard, only directed to the purest and highest objects of 
thought, and showing the devotion with which the heart, soul, 
and life were consecrated to the cause in which he had em 
barked. To show his spirit we make the following : 

“‘ The second Psalm is one of the best psalms. . 
psalm with all my heart. It strikes and flashes voluntarily 
among the kings, princes, and high counsellors. _If it be true, 
which this psalm says, then are the purposes 
stark follies. If I were as our Lord God, and had com 
the goveinment to my son, as He has to his Son, and these 
angry gentlemen were as disobedient as they are now, I should 
be throwing the world into a lump.” 


Tu1eves.—A German writer observes that in Engi 
there is such a scarcity of thieves they are obliged to oBer ® 
reward for their discovery. 
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From the Democratic Review. 
TO BLANCHE. 
(Dedication of a MS. Poem, entitled ‘ A Visit to a Tropical Island.”) 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
On, lovely Blanche !—I give to thee 
My thoughts at morning, noon, and night! 
Thy tender glances fall on me, 
Thy form floats softly in my sight; 
I see thee ever in my dreams, 
And to my bowers of calm delight 
Thou comest like an airy sprite— 
A creature wove of morning beams, 
And mist-wreaths from the summer streams. 
Thou art not real, but a child 
Of fancy—an imagined wight, 
Asomething graceful, sportive, wild, 
Whose charms I would, but cannot, write. 
Thy name is thy true semblance, white— 
A lily without stain or blight! 
To thee, my constant love, mine own— 
Claimed, wooed and won by me alone— 
My beautiful abstraction, brought 
From the sweet clime of cloudless thought, 
I dedicate each gentle tone 
That in this long-forsaken lyre 
The lovely vision can inspire. 
Come! hear me sing of regions, known 
To birds that from the North have flown, 
In search of trellis-arbors, where 
The warm sun sheds a glowing beam, 
And makes each shadow grateful seem 
That falls from leaf and blossom there. 
Would thou and I, my Blanche, had plumes, 
That we might seek those forest glooms, 
Where undecaying verdure blooms ! 
Oh, then how swiftly would we fly 
From cloud, and mist, and winter sky, 
And this unsmiling shore, 
To isles where all is blue on high, 
And winds, like iovers, sing and sigh 
To beauties they adore! 


—_ 
From Black wood’s Magazine for January. 
THE ONYX RING....By ancuaus. 
[Remainder of letter to Collins.) 

“ Ar the time when I became familiar with him, I was in- 
clined to take a sad but resigned view of all things, fancying 
that as to our ultima‘e destination, we can know nothing; all 
the distance round being but cloud and darkness, and nothing 
remaining for us but to light and adorn as much as possible, 
the narrow circle in which, for the mement, we were moving. 
In him I did not meet with any opposition to my own views. 
But I found that gradually, while I learned to know him bet- 
ter, my daily and immediate sphere seemed to grow wider 
and more beautiful. The dark and solid horizon melted into 
clearair. He covered the soil with fairer herbage and flowers, 
and shaded it with enchanted groves, and peopled it with 
gayer and more stately figures. From all the real incidents 
and persons we met with, he drew out new meanings, and 
wrought them together into rounded and dramatic groups. In 
his hands every material object seemed to become plastic, and 
yielded to his shaping touch, while he expanded and harmo- 
nized it into an intelligible representative of some grand idea 
or delicate sentiment. Every one also around us-grew hap- 
pier and Jess barren under the spell of his wise and creative, 
sympathy. Thus I found the two processes going on together; 
the revival of my own spirit and that of the whole world I 
lived in. My feelings in this new state of being were not, 
indeeed, those of my first early and devoted life, nearest of 
all earthly affections to religion—unhesitating, fond, ecstatic, 
with a ceaseless, thrilling, sense of new-found life, and with 
an awful apprehension of a blessed mystery, encompassing 
both me and him I loved. I then seemed the companion of 
the one high kindred spirit in a vast delusive temple, blazing 
with incense, and deriving its choicest fragrance from our 
bosoms. After this the first wondrous enchantment of the 
youthful heart was rudely broken, and I found myself alone, 
and mourning in a dead wilderness, with the dark shadow of 
him I once delighted in, mocking at me, as it fled on the far 
horizon. Then in fear, and shame, and eager passion, I 
thought that I had found realized in you all I once dreamt of, 
wanting only my own irrecoverable rapture, and fancied that 
the one great woe of nature and destiny was the folly which 
led me to lavish my life upon another, instead of treasuring 
itfor you. There was a fearful mad joy in this kindling of a 
love which I had believed extinct for ever. In gaining your 
affection, I seized this good even on the brink of misery, and 
while I knew that a still blacker misery than the first, would 
needs, one day, perhaps the very morrow, arise from it. 

tly, came my relation to my new friend, which rather 

to brighten and enlarge the common and the cheap, 

and enable me to make the best of the inevitable, and to 
smooth and embellish my road over the earth, though it gave 
ho wings for mounting into air. At first I had dwelt ina 
heavenly paradise with one whom [ now will not name. Then 
ma romantic home with you, amid a lonely sublime land. 
But now with him in a light and fanciful pavilion, pitched for 
ease and refreshment in a spot retired, but not far from ordi- 
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nary human life, and yielding a fair prospect of its ficlds, and 
streams, and towns. 

“‘ Thus I thought of him when first we became intimate 
with each other. But gradually I better understood and was 
more strongly interested in the inexhanstible resources of his 
talents, and his power, not of assuming as a disguise, but of 
shaping himself into every diversity of brilliant and striking 
life. I learned, also, to love him more, and to value more 
highly his — admiration. So all this comparison, 
which I had often drawn for myself, changed its outline, and 
still more its coloring. I began to ask myself whether this 
calmer but more complete mutual intelligence, this clear and 
friendly view over the world around us, this freedom from ex- 
aggerating illusion, and this enjoyment of the whole genius 
of a man than whom none, probably, is more entirely and pro- 
fusely cultivated, was not well worth all that I had ever known 
of headlong passion, of flaming imagination, and dizzy self- 
abandonment? [I often shrank from saying yes to the ques- 
tion. But, at least, I thought, what I now possess is the best 
substitute for earlier delight which time and calamity have 
left me. 

“T saw this man in the midst of London society, where he 
was necessarily the central figure of many circles. Those 
whodid not all appreciate his powers, and to whom his poems 
appeared tame, trifling, and sbscure, yet felt the necessity of 
his presence, and were fascinated by the clear and graceful 
word which solved whatever riddle came to hand, and was 
always spoken at the righttime. More than others I enjoyed 
his superiority, for I understood him better than all buta few, 
and received more attention from him than ahy. To this 
hour I cannot remember, without some surprise, how much 
I learned from him in the course of a few months. Hetaught 
me to see in art a world akin to, but distinct from, the natu- 
ral one, and representing all its rude vast wilderness of facts 
in sunny and transparent imagery. The Beautiful became 
for me the highest object of existence—to see it and uce 
it the noblest aim of human effort. Not at all that I or my 
friend supposed all things to exist only for the purpose of be- 
ing purified and recombined into beautiful symbols. -But he 
taught me that there is an element of beauty in whatever is 
most evil, and that the highest of our many faculties and tasks 
is that of discovering this, and employing it in such shapes as 
shall make it manifest to the apprehension of men. But I 
will not now review the many sides on which this idea was 
presented to me, and how much in history and literature was 
called up by the necromancy of his intellect to strengthen me 
in these opinions and sympathies. It is useless to linger over 
the tale. I found, in short, that the more I grew to know 
and admire him, the more divided I insensibly became from 
all my other acquaintances and friends, Sonit; of course, 
were jealous of my influence over him—some affected a moral 
disapprobation, which some, doubtless, felt. The tide of 
opinion had set against me, and many were determined to go 
with it wherever it might lead or mislead them. He continu- 
ed to woo me as a minstrel-lover, and to instruct me as a sage 
teacher, but also to laugh at many scruples of those around 
us, and say that it was idle to listen to moral saws and max- 
ims, very right for those who need them, but inapplicable to 
persons more highly cultivated than the crowd. ‘Our lite,’ 
he would say, ‘ may be a complete, passionate, graceful, earn- 
est poem, in spite of those who censure without appreciating 
us.’ I found myself, also, less bound by the opinion of soci- 
ety, for while more strongly drawn to him, I was more and 
more separated from every. one else. In fact, he had formed 
a border of delicate plants around me, and led me to tend 
them carefully, unheeding, till too late, when I found myself 
imprisoned in a hedge of thorns and poison flowers. Still I 
fancied myself contented so long as he was with me. He, 
too, appeared to feel as I, nay, became more and more de- 
voted. Some of the loveliest poems with which he bewitched 
the world, were suggested by his passion for me; nay, a few 
of his songs were but versifications of passages in my letters 
tohim. Ina word—for J have loitered too weakly already— 
I became wholly his, but not before I fancied that he was no 
less entirely my own. Itis idle in me to talk of shame, guilt, 
remorse. I talked of these once as others do, and as people 
hear them talked of in sermons. Now I know them, and ob, 
how sharply has the knowledge been forced upon me! 

“In the mean time he never abandoned his position in that 
society from which, for his sake, I had excluded myself. He 
mingled in it as much as before, and was no less wondered at 
and observed, while he labored in private at my side in the 
creation of works which gained daily more approbation, and 
that of a more valuable kind. But I was not happy. My 
sorrow, however, was only one ingredient in a potion which 
contained muci: of passion, enthusiasm, romance, in a word, 
of deep, delightful, and, strange as it may seem, I will add, 
of unselfish love. Such was my state when, on the morrow 
of a day, most of which he had passed with me, I received a 
note from him, saying that he found it absolutely necessary, 
in order to complete a work he had undertaken on the differ- 
ent periods of art, that he should again visit Italy. He was 
about to set out in two or three days. ‘You know,’ he said, 
‘how muchI dislikeall painful scenes that excite and exhaust 
the feelings, but leave behind no profitable result. It will be 
happier for us both that we should not meet again. I trust 
that, in my absence you may form some tie which will at 
least replace ali that you must lose in me. Agreeable and 
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instructive occupations you cannot want. In parti I 
would recommend to you the art of lithographic drawing, in 
which I think you likely to excel, and which seems capable 
of much improvement.’ 

“Such was the farewell of a man for whom I had szcri- 
ficed all that a woman can give or lose. I was too completely 
crushed by the blow to make him any answer. My health 
gave away along with so much else. He wrete to me two or 
three times during the year he was in Italy, and affected to 
believe my answers must have miscarried. They had never 
been written. It is now two years since his return, I re- 
fused to see him on his making the proposal. I am now dy- 
ing, without a friend near me, with no consolation but that 
which I derive from the certainty of my own repentance for 
the much of evil in my life, and that I now long and groan to- 
wards good in every form I know, not from the hope of a»y 
selfish gain, but for its own excellence, and from the deep 
conviction that the sense of beauty is but the thin dream of 
which pure sanctity is the waking life. I have but one request 
to make any one on earth, which is that you will convey the 
accompanying papers to Walsingham. They are the letters 
and poems which he addressed to me. I have written inside 
the cover, only the words—‘I forgive, as I pray to be forgiv- 
en.’ You, therefore, need not fear that you will be the mes- 
senger of any weak reproaches. If your voice can add apglit 
likely to move his heart, and awaken in him some conscious- 
ness of the amazing reality of those feelings which have been 
to him through life only most refined and elaborate play- 
things, I pray you to doit. To yourself I would only say— 
hope in all that is good. Believe in it—love it not with the 
love of passion, but with thet of your whole being, mind, 
heart, and conscience. Do this, and you will in time find 
peace, perhaps, where you now least expect it. Think of me 
as now, in dying, the true sister of your spirit, Seiina.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

Accompanying this letter was one from a medical man, un- 
knewn to Collins, announcing that the packet of papers had 
been given him by his patient on her death bed, with an earn- 
est request that it might be sent immediately after her de- 
ceases Her death had been calm and Christian; and she 
had desired that a stone should be pa upon her grave, 
bearing only thisinscription: “ Here lies a Woman, a Sinner, 
a Victim, and a Penitent.”’ 

When Collins had indulged for an hour the feelings caused 
by this communication, he walked to the Mount in search of 
Walsingham. He did notatall change his common grey dress; 
and he arrived at the house with his staff in his hand, weary, 
travel-stained, and excited. He might not have easily gained 
access at the moment to the man he sought, but Maria hap- 
pened to see him, and observing from his look and tone that 
he was in a disturbed meod, and full of serious care, she asked 
him no question, but opened a door into the library, and said, 
‘I believe you will find him there.’ Through an.arch, at the 
opposite end of the room, he now saw Walsingham, seated in 
a smaller study, at a table, and with a book before him. ‘Ihe 
stained glass window threw a crimson glory on his noble face. 
As Collinge approached with a strong and hasty step, the poet 
rose, and met him with agentle smile, expressed his pleasure 
at seeing him, and begged him to sit down. The recluse had 
wo aaa of papers in his hand, which he held out, and 
said— 

“T am sorry the pleasure is not mutual. I am come on a 
psinful errand, which these papers will explain. Perhaps 
the nature of it will occur to you, when I recall the name of 
Selina, and tell you that she is now dead.” 

“* Dead!” said Walsingham, with a tone of sincere surprise 
and grief; and as he took the packet, he sank back into his 
seat, and leaned his head upon his hand, with which he hid 
hiseyes. He remained thus for some minutes, when Collins 
said—* Dead! and by whom slain, you probably can best di- 
vine.” 

Walsingham looked up with grave wonder and some scorn ; 
and after a pause, replied— 

“Oh, I see. You mean to accuse me of her death. A 
fancy, doubtless, founded on her own statements. Poor Sc- 
lina! She had an infinite depth of love, but as little wisdom 
as the shallowest of female natures.” 

‘“‘ The greater the crime of practising on her folly.” 

“*So be it. There are few graves ot’ those whom we have 
known at all intimately on whicherror of some kind does not 
sit, and accuse and revile us as we pass along. We have, 
however, something better to do than to reply. As well might 
one turn back to answer the scoftings of the voices which 
set the traveler up the mountain in the Arabian Tale.” 

«Ts this, then, all—a wretched filagree comparison, half a 
jest, and all a falsehood—which you can give as lamentation 
for her whose heart you broke ?” 

“* My calmness is perhaps more suitable under the eye of 
death than your mad, boyish anger. But wegain nothing by 
this inappropriate iy truer If you have discharged your com- 
mission, I thank you for your pains; if not, a do so with- 
out delay. I would fain be at leisure to ictures of 
the past, with which these letters, if they be what I suppose, 
are closely con ad 

“ The lessen ese your own. I have not read them, as 1 
had no spurious ambition of writing a romance, and finding 
matter to it in every of rubbish. I 
know well with what a pretence of passionate feeling they 
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must be filled, or they could never have obtained any sympathy 
frum a heart like hers.” 

“TI dare say some of them are love-letters; but, assuredly, 
they contain no binding pledge that my life was to be wasted 
in playing with the tangles of Selina’s hair. But, Mr. Col- 
lins, I know how she once felt towards you, and I can under 
stand and forgive your present emotion. Your judgement of 
me is, perhaps, from your point of view, very natural; but, if 
you have fulfilled the purpose of this visit, I again beg of you 
to leave me to my own reflections.” 

“I would gladly do so, if I had any expectation they would 

as painful as they ought. I have, however, little hope 
of changing a settled iciness of heart, se long accustomed to 
be played over by the northern lights of fancy, and therewith 
to Be content. Could you only learn what a base and gaudy 
ou seemed at the last to her—you now seem to me— 
you would at least shrink from a contempt far sterner than 
you can pretend to feel. With all your fame and selfish, 
lie-bogetting genius, I have known many a poor handicrafts- 
man worthier than you to have been loved by her, and whose 
name I would rather be able now to join with hers on her un- 
timely, but almost welcome, tomb.” 

Walsingham started up, trembling as he rose, while Col- 
lins, before he spoke, turned his back upon him, and strode 
out of room. 

In a few minutes the poetbegan to read deliberately through 
the letters and papers; and he soon embodied the results of 
his reflection on them in some hasty stanzas. He afterwards 
recurred to the scene between himself and Collins, and came 
to the conclusion that it resembled one which might be worth 

ing between Luther and Leo X. “Collins,” hethought, 
sas probably be as well pleased with the part of the reform- 
er, which I assign him, as I with that of the cultivated and genial 
man, no true head, perhaps, of Christendom, but a worthy 
Pope of the Fine Arts. After all, St. Peter’s is like to stand 
as as the Refermation.’’ The verses were these: 
“There was a maid who held a lute, 
And sat beside a fountain’s brim, 
And while she sang the woods were mute, 
And heard through all their arches dim. 
“She sang, ‘Oh! life, thou weary boon, 
’Tis Love that makes thee sad to me, 
And thou, Oh Love! wilt leave me soon, 
For Grief’s cold kiss has poisoned thee. 
“¢QOh life! Oh love! Oh woful heart! 
I sing for one who cannot hear; 
Thou, water, can’st not ease my smart, 
Ye summer leaves, my wreath is sere. 
“¢Thou lute, how oft thy strains were sweet 
To him who cannot hear thee now! 
My heart and fingers idly beat— 
Two useless toys are I and thou.’ 
“T saw the maid, I heard the song, 
Amid the heedless foliage sigh; 
I turned away, and wandered long, 
Or sat and dreamt beneath the sky. 
“T mused amid a lonely glen, 
Where trees, and winds, and streams were all, 
And thought, how shrieks from Sorrow’s den 
Re-echo every madrigal. 
“From each delight of human hearts, 
That finds within those caves a tomb, 
A ghost inevitable starts, 
And haunts, as rightful prince, the gloom. 
‘* But not supreme the spectres reign, 
And oft a younger joyous crew 
Will scare away the goblin train, 
And bless the radiant halls anew. 
“T turned and sought the fountain’s glade, 
And Griefand Bliss, a sister pair, 
Two nymphs, came glimmering through the shade, 
And seemed to speed me smoothly there. 
“ Again I saw the fountain flow, 
I heard the trees around it wave, 
But caught no lute’s melodious woe: 
I only found a grassy grave.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
On that evening Collins returned, weary, sad, and scornful, 
to his cottage, and sat solitary in the room where he had re- 
ceive Walsingham and Maria. The old servant, who was 
accustomed to observe his humor, saw that he was disturbed 
and melancholy, and kept out of his way. Thus he remained 
alone, ia his old elm-wood arm-chair, with his eyes fixed on 
the floor, while darkness closed around him. The ticking of 
the ancient clock, in its tall brown case, the scarcely audible 
murmur of the rivulet at the bottom of the garden, and the 
rise and fall of the light wind among the trees about the cot- 
tage, were the only sounds the recluse heard. Even these he 
was hardly sensible of, for his thoughts were intent on the mat- 
ters that lay nearest and most inward to hin—his passion for 
Selina—his hate of Walsingham—his tender reverence for 
Maria—his grateful devotion to her mother’s memory—and, 
as lying in the same range of feeling, and akin in depth, al- 
not outwardly connected with these, the vague raw 
of his political partisanship, ending in a bloody woe. 
were the closest and most personal themes of emotion 
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which his life supplied, and therefore—such is the frame of 
man’s spirit—those which extended farthest, and seemed to 
him fullest of the infinite and imperishable. Life, Death, 
Destiny, Mischance, Error, Remorse, Despair, Contempt of 
All and of Himself—these, none of them exclusively possess- 
ing him, were all by turns with him. 

That, however, which chiefly occupied him, was the image 
of Selina, as he had formerly seen her—the large and bloom- 
ing form, with its sunny coloring and glow of life, which, in 
his youthful season of fancy and eagerness, had been to him 
the descending apparition of all Olympian beauty. ‘ How 
fondly,” he thought—“ how deliriously did I love her. What 
islands of Atlantis and Utopia did I not people with our im- 
agined loves. And all this I left at the command of severe 


wisdom, rather for her sake even than my own. And all this 


was enjoyed to satiety. by another; and then the believing, 
credulous, misguided, devoted heart, was given up to its own 
lonely despair, and left to find, in the bitter sense of its own 
weakness, a ratification of the world’s contempt.” 

Hardly had the reflection occurred to him before he was 
ashamed and sorrow-stricken at having mingled any base jeal- 
ousy, on his own account, with his pure grief for Selina’s fate, 
and his righteous indignation against Walsingham. “So,” 
he thought, “it is with man, ever giving to the petty and in- 
dividual the mark and trappings of the absolute and infinite. 
Yet even thus he shows his indom:itable terdency to strive to- 
wards the higher than what he is. So Appearance is never a 
mere and gratuitous falsehood, but the ready and immediate 
substitute for Being, of which, during a time, it assumes the 
name and. attributes. It is the servant, who, wearing his 
master’s clothes and title, goes before him to prepare the way, 
and prefigures hia postpened arrival. But with me, at least, 
this servile and heraldic ministration of falsehood to truth is, 
I trust, for ever at an end; and I can no longer bear to ex- 
change greetings or keep terms of alliance with that which is 
not what itseems. Jealousy!—Revenge !—down, down! and 
wear no more the austere and divine aspect of Truth and 
Right. Yet even with this rigid separation of myself and my 
own feelings from the whole matter, still it remains a dark 

uzzle. I cannot execute vengeance on Walsingham. The 

lade with which I sought to stab him would start back from 
the airy shade of Selina interposed between. Nay, at all 
events, it were better to leave him fluttering idly over the 
slime in which at last, when his wings fail, he will assuredly 
be caught and sink. She sleeps calmly, or, at least, the tomb 
conceals and locks beyond our reach her present stage of suf- 
fering. Itis I who remain here, the object of my own hideous 
thonghts, and find myself again, after years of enforced calm, 
distracted and tortured with the same pangs and remem- 
brances from which I have already given so much of my life- 
blood to buy an uneasy and insecure escape. It is unmanly, 
weak, pitiable to give way. It were nobler, more Titanic to 
struggle on. Yet struggle leading only to fresh struggle, 
without a hope of final peace, wastes and grinds down the 
spirit, if it does not issue in immediate defeat and death. 
Oh, that some signal were given from the loftier circles of 
this frame of things, and that, by it empowered, I could sink 
into sea-deep oblivion!” 

One—two—three—the clock sounded as he muttered to 
himself, and so on to twelve. 

The sound broke up the dream of his existence, and many 
minds awoke within a single breast. Edmonstone—Harcourt 
—Wilson—Hastings—Musgrave—Walsingham—Collins—all 
were there. With the feelings of these several lives came the 
recollection of the history of each, seen in long perspective 
through its own particular doorway, and all meeting in the 
central chamber of the one consciousness. In due relation to 
each were seen the several figures connected with it—Maria 
—Ann—the old man of the Araxes—the Caffre girl—the Ar- 
menian merchant—Henry and his wife Elizabeth, and the 
poor of Musgrave’s parish—Selina, and the poet’s troop of 
phantoms—Everard—Andrews—and the slain victim of Col- 
lin’s politics. Amid these living and dead ones, and many 
more of both, encircling each of the central shadows, the eye 
found no fixed point of vision, and the bewildered heart no 
peace. The gazer hovered uncertain as a bird that has wan- 
dered from its master, floats in air above a host of men, and 
seeks in vain the one to whom alone it would return. He, 
perhaps, in the meanwhile pines in a prison, or moulders ia 
the grave. 

But to the seeking, weary spirit, one form presented itself 
amid all these; older, feebler, poorer, more ignorant, more 
helpless, more bereft, more scorned than all—the crippled 
basket-maker. ‘ Knowledge, talents, wealth, love, youth, 
zeal—all these I have in vain experienced. But one trial 
more remains for me—to sink to the lowest of conditions, as 
I have attempted fruitlessly so many higher ones.’ He spoke 
sharply and abruptly the name of the poor solitary old man. 








The world of spectres, vaguer than life, and of too intense 
realities, disappeared from the chamber of the Recluse, and 
left him to repose. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Maria was walking in the wood where she had conversed 
with Collins, and as she passed the gate, she was surprised 
to see peering above it the head of the old basket-maker, 
whom she had never before known to come so far from home. 
She walked lightly up to him, with a smiling face, and asked 
him who he wanted to see ? 


“You, Miss.” ve 
“Well, what can I do for you? Is it mone i 

“No; all the money Mr. Nugent has om pla 3, © 4 
tle use tome. I have few wants, Miss, and now I f “f 
have not long to live. But if you would do me a ki as 
you must let me have my own way for this once,” 
He saw assent in her face, and, opening the gate 
the woud. Then looking round him, he said, “It js 
twenty years since I was here last. The trees have nn 
well. Miss, please to follow me.” om 
So saying, in spite of his lameness, he walked on y; 
ously before her, and led the way to the most retired corn 
of the plantation. The path was nearly overgrown with 
weeds, and led to a diminutive streamlet, hardly beyond the 
size of a ditch, crossed by a single plank by way of a bri 
Beyond this lay a thicket composed chiefly of eve: ’ 
which looked peculiarly gloomy in the midst of the full and 
glittering summer foliage of the deciduous trees around them 
The ground under their dark boughs was rugged and . 
ed, and the old seat, which stood in the centre of a small clear 
space, was also overgrown with moss. 

“ Here,” said Fowler, “it was. Now, will you sit down 
there while I lean against this tree.” 

So saying, he leant his back against the stem of a yew-tree 
which grew close to the end of the bench. On this Maria 
seated herself, for it was plain, from the manner of the old 
man, that he was perfectly in earnest, and had in view some 
serious purpose. He was under the dark canopy of branches 
but a ray of light fell full on her, and in her white dress she 
might have seemed a figure of snow, or of polished silver, in 
the midst of a scene and images of bronze. She looked at 
Fowler from under her straw-bonnet with some wonder and 
anxiety, but with unalterable kindness, and waited till he 
should speak. He turned down his bright blue eyes for some 
time, leaning both hands upon his staff, and then looked yt 
her. 

“Tt is now,” he said, ‘ nineteen years since I was last in 
this spot. At that time Mr. Nugent was away in the army 
up at London or somewhere, and he let Mr. Lascelles live in 
the manor-house. Mrs. Lascelles, who was one of the best 
women I ever saw, had just brought him a girl, and they had 
\lost two or three children before. I lived then at a cottage 
| down by the mill, a mile and a half from this, and had my 
daughter with me. My wife and all my other children were 
gone, and my daughter Mary was a widow, with one little 
boy. He and his mother too, have been taken since. She 
had buried her husband away on the sea-coast, and was come 
back to me to lie-in. A few days after this, late in the even- 
ling, I heard a tap at my door, and I remember my little 
grandson woke up, and said, ‘ Grandfather there’s a noise; 
do you think it is a ghost?’ Poor child! he went soon after 
to a better place. I opened the door and saw Mr. Lascelles. 
He looked very pale and distressed, and he said to me, ‘Fow- 
ler, I cannot stay now to speak to you, for I should be missed 
at home. But come up to the furthest gate of the wood be- 
hind the house’—that ’s where I came in just now— to-mor- 
row morning at six o’clock, and I will meet you there.’ He 
slipped a guinea into my hand, and hurried away. I was 
much puzzled and surprised, and after [ went to bed I lay 
awake for half an hour thinking what it could mean. How- 
ever, the guinea served to buy some gruel that right for my 
\daughter, and something too for little Thomas. next 
jmorning I went up at six o’clock, and found Mr. Lascelles 
waiting at the gate. He told me to follow him, and walked 
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sharp round upon me, and said, ‘ Fowler, will you save my 
wife’s life!’ At first I thought that he was mad, and I could 
not answer any thing; but I looked at him where he stood 
there where your foot now is. Then his face seemed to shiv- 
er, and grew pale, and then red again, and he said, ‘ Fowler, 
do you want to kill Mrs. Lascelles, or will you save her life? 
And he stepped close to me, and caught my arm, and 

hard into my face with the strangest, sharp, sorrowful look I 
ever saw. I could hardly speak, but I said, ‘ To be sure, sir, 
I’ll do whatever I can, unless it is something wrong. If you 
want that, I’ll see and pay you back your guinea some 
before long.’ Atthis he looked quieter, and said, * My guinea! 
Pooh! what signifiesthat? Listen, and I’ll tell you what I want. 
You know I have lost all the children I have had except 
this one; and Mrs. Lascelles was almost heart-broken before 
this was born, thinking she should lose it too in a few months. 
The child is a girl, and since its birth, a week ago, it has been 
growing every day punier and punier; and the mother. what 
between her weak state from her confinement, and her 

for the poor baby, has grown quite ill. She is ina high fe 
and delirious, and is always asking for the child, Rte 9 4 
Even if she should grow a little better, and find it dead, the 
doctor says that very likely she might go too. It would be & 
hard thing, Fowler, to Jose a wife one loves.’ Then Tages 
at him too, and said, ‘You may say that, sir; «$ ® I 
worse than to lose a leg.’ So he went on this way— Now! 
want to know, will you prevent this with no loss to 

—‘I prevent it, sir! What canI do? Iam not ag 
much less God, to save the poor child’s life or Mrs. y 
celles’s.’—‘ Oh,’ he answered, ‘ you can * vig thing. }ou 
have a daughter who has been just confined too, 
baby isa girl, is it not? ’—There he stopped, and it all came 
l across me like a blaze of fire, and I thought 
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. But then again he took my hand, and sed 
cantor) end betel Ute way theo tar obi wer. Ee 
were filling with tears, and he said—‘ Will you persuade 
daughter to give me that baby? She has another child, 
Tunow, and you and she will be able todo betterforit. Be- 
sides, the one she parts with will be brought up as Mrs. Las- 
celles’s own, so you may be sure it will want for nothing, and 
[ shall always be grateful to you and yours for the best ser- 
vice any one could render me.’—This all came on me to- 
gether, and I could only say—‘ Well, sir, but my little grand- 
child—poor baby, it is but ill off now,’ I said, ‘and likely to 
be worse—may grand-child will not be the same thing to Mrs. 
as her own. Had not you better wait till she gets 
stronger, and if so be that God pleases to take her girl, why 
thenshe may choose another for herself? "—‘ Fowler,’ he said, 
‘she ‘ll never grew stronger if she loses this child. She must 
never know of the exchange. Before the baby dies, and it 
has not many hours to live, the other must be put in its place 
while she sleeps, or is too confused in her head to know what 
weare doing. Then when she comes round a little, and sees 
the child strong and well, no doubt she’ll recover too. She 
must never know it;’—and he said the word never as if he 
wanted to nail the notion into my head. I felt quite puzzled 
and unsteady, and did not know what to say. There was the 
thought of the poor lady’s death, and Mr. Lascelles’s grief, 
and perhaps his death too, for to be sure no one ever loved 
his wife more than he; and then I thought how ill I could 
do for my daughter and her children, how often they would 
be likely to want food and clothes and fire, and what worse 
would become of them if I died; and, after pondering a min- 
ute or two, I said—‘ Sir, you shall have the child, if I can 
manage it.’”” 

The whole story had gradually been unfolding itself in Ma- 
ria’s mind, though, in her amazement, she had much diffi- 
culty to comprehend it perfectly. At last she exclaimed, 
“Do you mean that I am your grand-daughte:, and not the 
child of Mrs. Lascelles!” 

Startled at her tone of voice, he answered, hurriedly— 
“That, and nothing else, is what I mean.” 

Then rose an agony of grief in her. She covered her face 
with both her hands, and her head sank down inherlap. Her 
limbs, too, failed, and she slid off the bench until she knelt 
upon the ground. Fowler was bewildered between habitual 
respect for her station and fond affection for herself, and he 
thought he had best let her weep on for some minutes. Then 
he went to her and touched her arm. She shrank from him 
hastily, but the next instant seized the great brown furrowed 
hand, and pressed it to her lips. She rose from her knees 
and sat down again upon the- bench, and desired him to sit 
beside her.—‘‘ Tell me,” she said, ‘‘ what became of my 
mother ?” 

“ She lost her little boy by whooping-cough, and then she too 
pined away and died. They are both buried with my wife 
and our other children in the church-yard of the old church 
that was burned the other night. It was still used now and 
then for burying in those days.” 

This brought back to Maria her presence there, and all the 
seene with Walsingham, and suggested to her more vividly 
than any thing before she change of her position in the world. 
She tried, however, to fix her thoughts upon the obscure 
grave and history of her mother, and to find her own reality 
in these new circumstances. Of Mrs. Lascelles she did not 
dare to think. But at last she asked again—‘ Who was my 
father?” 

“He was a fisherman twenty miles from this, and a very 
good young man. But he was drowned, and his wife was 
obliged toreturn to me. His name was Williams.” 

She mused for a few moments, and, gathering strength and 
courage, said to Fowler—‘* My name, then, is Williams, too ? 
But there are other things that I must know in order to do 
what is right.”"—Then, by several distinct questions, she drew 

him the account of which the following facts are a sum- 


mary: 

Mr. Lascelles had himself gone for the child at night, to- 
gether with the medical man, taking the corpse of his own 
baby to Fowler’s cottage. This was buried a day or two af- 
terward, as the child of Mrs. Williams. Her living infant 
Was, in the mean time, conveyed to the Mount; and, as Mrs. 
Lascelles was far too ill to observe accurately, and the room 
was kept darkened, there was no difficulty in deceiving her. 

then gradually recovered her health, and soon became 
perfectly well. Mr. Lascelles had said to Fowler that he 
should immediately make a will bequeathing all his property 
to Maria after his wife’s death, with an annuity to Fowler and 
his daughter. He premised, however, that this had not been 
done, as he had not since received any payment, and the omis- 
sion was easily explained, for Mr. Lascelles was killed a very 
months afterward by a fall from his horse. Mrs. Las- 
celles then removed to London, in order to be near her mother 
und other friends. The nurse who alone among the servants 
knew of the exchange, had been long dead. The medical 
man had gone to reside in the metropolis, and of his further 
history Fowler knew nothing. But he produced from an old 
tn snuff-box & certificate of the principal fact written by Mr 
les himself, and signed both by him and the surgeon. 
sight of this paper again agitated Mana violently, for 
uthough she had before no doubt of the truth of the narrative, 
seemed at once to bring it into the class of admitted and 


commonplace facts. Every thing which seemed to separate 
her from Mrs. Lascelles was to her excruciating. But she 
felt the necessity of decision and external calmness, and would 
think only of what was to be done. 
“‘ Why,” she said, “did you not tell me this sooner?” 
“Why should I? You were happy, andso wasI. And I 
did not know what change it might make for you if I spoke of 
matters that had happened twenty years ago. But now I 
think I shall not live much longer, and I could not die quietly 
without telling you the truth. But I shall never speak a word 
of it to any one else. So you must settle for yourself whether 
you choose any thing to be done about it.” 
‘*T shall at once tell Mr. and Mrs. Nugent the whole story. 
What they may wish I do not know. But I will send to in- 
form you as soon as possible. In the mean time, take this,” 
giving him the contents of her purse, “‘ I must not have money 
and you be in want of it.” 
The old man looked at her with glistening and delighted 
eyes, and exclaimed, “ Well, when I have seen you, I have 
often thought you are a deal prettier than ever your poor 
mother was, though she was the prettiest girl in the parish; 
but I never knew you look half so beautiful before. Perhaps 
when I see you again, if that ever happens, it may be settled 
that you shall be nothing more to me than a fine young lady, 
and, I dare say, that would be best for us both. But I should 
like that you would give your old grand-father one kiss before 
he dies.”"—She threw her arms about his neck, and kissed 
him repeatedly, while the tears ran down his face.—‘* Now,” 
he said, “‘ dear Miss Maria, you had best go to the house, and 
leave me to get home at my own pace. You will have plenty 
to think of, no doubt. But, at all events, you may believe 
that you are dearer to poor old Jack Fowler than to any of 
the great folks you have been living among. I never saw the 
tail of your gown go by without praying God to bless you; 
and when you used to come down here from London, I al- 
ways fancied He had sent an angel into the country to do 
every body good. God bless you, my darling! God bless you, 
and make you as happy as I wish you, and as good as the 
Virgin Mary!” 

CHAPTER X. 
When Maria reached her own room she threw herself upon 
her knees, and prayed for strength to do what was right in 
all things, and to bear meekly and cheerfully whatever might 
occur to her. 
She then sat down and began to reflect upon the steps re- 
quisite to be taken. Her heart was full of the memory of 
Mrs. Lascelles, who had been to her far more than a common 
mother, and who had died in the belief that Maria was her 
child. But she knew that now was not the time for these 
feelings, and turned away from them in order to act decidedly. 
The question as to Mr. Nugent’s determination was far from 
clear. He was a haughty, self-indulgent man, full of con- 
centrated family pride, and believing that there was a s 
cific virtue in the blood of his ancestors to render their de- 
scendants a race altogether apart, in merit and dignity, from 
the rest of mankind. The notion that any one not thus dis- 





tinguished should appear as asharer of the Nugent privileges, 
even on the mother’s side, was very likely to strike him as an 
unheard-of profanation. . It might possibly seem to him an 
imposture violating the most sacred principles of human ex- 
istence, and entailing nothing less than infamy on any one 
who should connive at it. As to the question of money, Ma- 
ria knew that her supposed father had possessed a considera- 
ble fortune; but this, she believed, arose entirely from the 
produce of a Cornish mine, which, she understvod, had now 
ceased to be profitable. She had, moreover, little doubt that 
he had not left a will, and that she, therefore, would, at all 
events, possess no claim. Her supposed mother’s small for- 
tune, she also believed, had come to her by inheritance, not 
bequest; as, indeed, Mrs. Lascelles could have had no rea- 
son for making a testamentary disposition in favor of an only 
child who would naturally succeed to her possessions. Any 
provision from this source she would, therefore, also be de- 
prived of; and, at all events, she would have had at least 
much hesitation in taking advantage of a bequest made under 
an erroneous belief as to her birth. Thus she sdw clearly 
that she was new altogether dependent on Mr. Nugent, who 
had always expressed the intention of making her his heir, 
but who would now assuredly abandon any such design, and 
might very possibly even dismiss her from his regard and pro- 
tection. Mrs. Nugent abounded in good-will of a very or- 
dinary and undiscerning stamp, but as to all more serious mat- 
ters, was a mere instrument of her husband's decrees. She 
bought some latitude of indulgence by an idolatrous venera- 
tion for his wisdom in every thing on which he condescended 
to exert it. 
Having thus reviewed for herself the chief circumstances of 
her situation, she wrote a full account of all she had heard 
from Fowler, which she addressed to Mr. Nugent, and begged 
to know what he might decide. She sent the letter to him 
by a servant within two hours of her return to the house, 
aving done this, her heart, though still deeply agitated, felt 
much lighter than before; and she leant her head upon her 
hand, and retraced all her life with Mrs. Lascelles, even in 
the most minute detail, as if on occasion of a second death- 
bed, again taking leave for ever of the only being whom she 
had known as a mother. She took out, and looked at all the 








little outward tokens in her possession of warm and pure ma- 








— 
ternal affection, a miniature which she had always worn, a 
bracelet of her hair, a paper, of practical directions for her 
conduct in life, and some fragments of written prayer for her 
welfare. Leng and sadly did she contemplate these things, 
and revolved the mystery of that relation, so far and 


holier than the outward and natural one, which consti- 
tuted, and would for ever maintain the guide and of 
her childhood as the true and inseparable of her 


spirit. 

She was left alone to the indulgence of these reflections till © 
nearly evening, when her maid knocked at the door and de- 
livered to her a letter, which, she said, had been given to her 
by Mr. Nugent’s man. Maria dismissed her, with a firm 
hand opened the paper, which had no direction, but the con- 
tents of which ran thus: 

“My dear Miss Williams: I address you by the name 
which I learn from your communication you must henceforth 
bear, because it can never be too soon to act upon a sense of 
duty. You will not expect me to write very coherently while 
indignant, as I now must be, at the unprincipled deception so 
long practised upon me. Not that I mean at all severely to 
blame you. I have nodoubt, from all I have seen of you, that 
you would have shrunk with just horror from any 
claim to the blood of my family. Even if, as I cannot but 
suspect, you have sometimes had instinctive suspicions—pro- 
vidential intimations, as it were—that your birth did not en- 
title you to the pesition you were placed in, yet I cannot won- 
der that these were speedily suppressed by the consideration 
of the distinction you thus attained, to say nothing of the ease 
and elegance of your hfe, which I candidly confess that I es- 
teem of less importance. Neither do I unconditionally con- 
demn my late sister, who, doubtless, had derived from her 
ancestors a sense of honorthat must have prevented her from 
intruding any one of obscure descent into our family. I can- 
not, however, but suppose that in earlier life, and when nearer 
to the plebeian source of your existence, your disposition and 
appearance must have betrayed to a near observer some 
traces of vulgarity, of course, exquisitely painful to your sup- 
posed mother. I can, therefore, only ume that a due re- 
gard to her husband’s memory withheld her from indulging 
any doubt on the subject, especially as, without even 
any such substitution as had unhappily taken place, it might 
have been believed that the signs of rusticity and meanness 
hed arisen naturally from him, as I have heard that one of 
his grandmothers was little better than a farmer’s daughter. 
For him, indeed, I reserve my whole moral disapprobation, 
contempt, and disgust. If forging the name of a commercial 
house to a piece of paper, which can only lead to the loss of 
money—so deservedly undervalued by all moral writers—be 
justly thought worthy of painful, disgraceful, nay, even of 
capital punishment, how can we rate sufficiently high the guile 
of a culprit who has deliberately forged the name of an 
orable family—for the Lascelles are decidedly gentlemen—to 
a child, to a living progeny of beggars, fishermen, peasants, 
and I know not whom—nay, has involved in this disgrace 
an ancestry beyond comparison more distinguished, whom, 
through his wife he has thus attempted to stain with indelible 
contamination? Far, far better had my sister perished hon- 
orably, rather than be saved by such an artifice, and live in 
some degree to aid in so basely deluding me. It is doubtless 
an ordinance of the Divine mercy which left him without a 
son who might possibly have inherited his laxity of principle. 
But I restrain my outraged feclings from regard to you, who 
would, perhaps, be pained by tho expression of them in their 
full force. 

“ As to yourself, my dear Miss Williams, it will be obvious 
to your good sense, which for a person of your birth certainly 
does you credit, that you have lived in my family only as my 
niece, and, the error being cleared up, I owe it to myself to 
take care, however reluctantly, that you should no longer oc- 
cupy the same situation. Indeed, your continuance in this 
house, even as an humble companion of Mrs. Nugent, would 
be so distressing to me as reminding me of the deception I 
have suffered from, as well, doubtless, as to Mrs. Nugent 
who always governs her views by mine, that I could not think 
myself justified in so lacerating all our most sacred senti- 
ments and principles. You derive no property from Mr. Las- 
celles, and that of Mrs. Lascelles, my late sister, now reverts 
to meas her brother. I am far, however, from desiring that 
you should be left without the means of subsistence.in the 
rank of life which you now belong to, and to which your ori- 
gin so naturally consigns you. I therefore propose to settle 
on you the sum of fifty pounds per annum, both as an act of 
charity, and as marking my general approbation of your con- 
duct. I also wish you to remain in this house for a eH 
two, until you can make arrangements for quitting it. You 
will always find in me a sincere friend, and it must be a re- 
lief to your mind to know that I do not consider you as in 
any serious degree guilty of the foul and profligate treachery 
which has been exercised toward me. Believe me, my dear 
Miss Williams, very sincerely yours, 

“ Water Atorrnon Sipney Nuoent.” 
CHAPTER XI. 

Well as Maria thought she knew the writer of this letter, 
she was hardly prepared for all its contents, and she could not 
suppress her disgust at many expressions in it. She 





however, a few hours to consider what she should do, 
sent to beg that she might be excused from appearing at din- 
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ner. The most pressing object was to communicate with her 
grand-fathor ; but for this purpose the only person she could 
apply to at the moment was the old house-keeper. The good 
woman heard the of her birth with amazement and bit- 
ter grief, and readily undertook to go to Fowler that evening, 
and say Maria was soon to leave the Mount, but could 
not yet decide precisely what she should do. This being ar- 
ranged, she wrote to Arthur a full statement of the whole 
matter, distinctly released him from his engagement, which, 
she said, she feared had been already irksome to him, and 
stated that she designed to seek at once for a situation as 
ess. She added, that she did not wish him to misun- 
her views, and would explain them to him, although 
to no one else. She felt sure that any plan of residing with 
her grand-father would, from their different habits, be ex- 
tremely unpleasant and disadvantageous to them both. She 
referred, however, with earnest admiration to the noble quali- 
ties of the old man, and said that he was one from whom a 
queen might be proud to have descended. 

_ She had hardly finished this letter before Mrs. Nugent came 
to her in a foolish flurry of sorrow, wonder and good-nature. 
She had adopted all her husband’s opinions on this as on 
every other subject, but her heart was too much for her head, 
and, in bidding Maria good-night, she showed real feeling. 
The house-keeper did not present herself till later, and then 
she came in with a face of paleness and anxiety, and said, 
**Ma’am, you need not think any more of doing him good. 
He has gone to a better place, and has left you his blessing.” 

This new shock fora time completely overpowered Maria, 
and a long flood of tears gave her a melancholy relief. When 
she could again collect herself—so vanishes the thought, 
the last tie of human kindred that belonged to me on earth— 
the image of the cheerful, generous, unconquerable old man 
rose strongly before her as see had seen him that very morn- 
ing. She could hardly conceive the possibility of his so sud- 
den death, although he had himself foreseen it. The house- 
keeper said, in answer to her questious, that a woman, the 
wife of a laborer, had come to attend on him. By her ac- 
count, he had returned from the Mount much exhausted, and 
had laid down on his pallet, hardly able to speak. The wo- 
man, whom he had called on his way home, and begged to 
accompany him, had given him drink, and after a time he 
had regained strength enough to explain himself, but was 
evidently fast declining. He was hardly alive when the 
house-keeper reached him, yet he seemed pleased when she 
mentioned who it was that had sent her. With closed eyes 
and joined hands he articulated very feebly—‘‘ Tell Miss Ma- 
ria that I pray God to bless her—God Almighty bless her'” 
—A few minutes afterward he again opened his bright blue 
eyes, fixed them on the face of his visitor, with a slight smile 
—closed them again—and expired. 

Maria, strange as it may seem, slept during the night, and 
dreamed that she was a child gathering daisies, which she 

ut into a basket that Jack Fowler held for her, and which 

e afterward helped her carry and present to Mrs. Lascelles. 
When she awoke, all the occurrences of the previous day also 
appeaed a dream. But swiftly they broke upon her; and 
although at first she trembled, she soon regained her strength 
and calmness, and felt in the very gravity and sadness of the 
events a claim upon her for the energy required by them. 
Having made up her mind as to the future, she deter- 
mained to see Mr. Nugent, for she knew that her presence 
had an ascendancy over him which she would be far from 
equally certain of maintaining by letter. 

She went down to his study, knocked at the door, entered, 
and found him sitting woe-begone overa parchment pedigree, 
examining to whom he ought to bequeath his property. He 
arose at her approach, colored, and stammered out—*‘ Well, 
dear Maria—Miss Lascelles—Williams, I mean—I trust you 
are satisfied with the communication you received from me.” 
—She looked at him steadily and courteously, and said—* I 
have no complaint to make.”—Then she took achair and sat 
down; on which he grew more confused and more civil, and 
also sitting down, said—‘‘ Can I do any thing for you? I 
shall be most happy if you will let me know how I can serve 
rou.” 
me Pray, have you heard of the death of my grand-father ?” 

“Yes: Mrs. Simpson told me of it. Allow me to condole 
with you on the subject. I assure you I have always enter- 
tained a favorable opinion of him, and do not blame him— 
that is, I do not so very much blame him—for his conceal- 
ment of the truth.” 

“‘ Of course nobody dares imagine that any blame attaches 
tohim. He only complied withthe eager wishes of Mr. Las- 
celles, and could not suppose himself in any way responsible 
for the result of his private arrangements.—But I now wish 
to say, that, as I have lived so long in your family, and have 
not, I trust, at all disgraced it, I cannot conceive myself ask- 
ing any extravagant favor if I desire to be allowed to remain 
here until I can make all the necessary preparations for quit- 
ting the house with propricty. During that interval I trust I 
shall not be pained by any superfluous remarks, either on my 
own parentage or on the conduct of Mr. or .Mrs. Lascelles. 
These are points which cannot, I think, be very decently com- 
mented on before me, in the tone of your letter. If, as I 
presume will be the case, you agree to my wishes in these re- 
Fn it will give me pleasure to remain with you and Mrs. 

ugent for some days; and I hope to show by my conduct 
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and demeanor that I am very sensible of the favor with which 
I have been so long treated both by you and her.” 

“Tt will give me great satisfaction that you should stay 
here as long as is convenient to you.” 

I design, as soon as I cen precure a suitable situation, to 
place myself as a governess.” 

“ A very pevper and judicious plan, and such as I should 
have expected from you. Is there any thing else I cando for 

ou?” 

a. Yes. Be good enough to give orders for the burial of my 
grand-father in the most respectable manner practised among 
persons of his class. If,” she added, with a slight look of 
scorn, “ you are so disposed, I shall be happy to have the ex- 
penses deducted from the first payment of the annuity of 
fifty pounds which you promised me; and | beg leave to say, 
that it is not my intention ever to trouble you for the payment 
of any further portion of it.” 

Here Mr. Nugent endeavored to escape from his sense of 
humiliation by adopting a more cordial tone.—*‘ Oh, my dear 
Maria, why need there be any question of money between you 
and me? You must be aware that it would give me much 
gratification to supply you to the utmost. I only spoke of a 
trifling annuity, as thinking it might be pleasanter to your 
feelings than any larger income.” 

Baseness, thought Maria, has still one deep lower than an- 
other. She said aloud—* We shall be able to spesk of this 
hereafter. In the mean time I rely on you for doing what- 
ever is most right and respectful toward the remains of my 
grand-father. I wish them to be buried, if possible, where 
those of his family rest, in the burial-ground of the ruin which 
was the scene of the late tre. I will now go to Mrs. Nugent, 
to whom I wish to announce that [ have your permission for 
remaining here till I may find it convenient to remove to some 
other—home.” 

She hesitated at the last word, for she felt, in pronouncing 
it, that she had now no home on earth, and that it might, 
probably, be the happiest lot for her to be carried on the 
same road as her grand-father, to be laid beside him. She 
preserved, however, her self-possession, and, with an invol 
untary air of indulgent condescensiun, shook hands with Mr. 
Nugent before she left the room. 

He immediately gave directions for having the funeral of 
the old basket-maker conducted with the utmost decorum, 
and gent a confidential person to the cottage, to take charge 
of the arrangements, and see his orders executed. Women 
were employed to remain with the body, who relieved each 
other; and at nightfall the twosat together in the little room 
below, in the midst of the few implements and articles of fur- 
niture, the bench, the osiers, the tools, and the baskets. 
Among these was one which he had finished on the previous 
morning before setting out to see Maria. The women were 
nodding on opposite sides of a solitary candle, when they 
were startled by a knock at the door, and on opening it two 
figures were dimly seen, one of whom, a tall female, entered, 
wrapped in a dark cloak. She said, in a low voice, a few 
words, which, half asleep as they were, they did not under- 
stand. She then walked up the frail and narrow stair, down 
which a faint light shone from the chamber above, where lay 
the body. The woman disappeared noiselessly from the eyes 
of the astonished watchers, and some minutes passed before 
they regained courage to follow her. They did so with some 
trembling, and trending on tip-toc ; and when they had gained 
the top of the stair they saw her kneeling beside the mean 
pallet-bed, bent over one hand of the corpse which she held 
in hers. They obse-ved that the old man’s favorite black cat 
had seated itself on the emall table, which sustained a candle, 
and, while they gazed into the room, fixed steadily 1s pale 
green eyes upon them. The woman, they thought, sobbed 
faintly, and, looking at each other, they turned and retreated 
to the lower room. In the mean time the mourner looked at 
the tranquil face of the corpse, and then, again drawing her 
veil over her wet eyes, walked down the stair and passed 
through the room. The door was closed, but one of the wo- 
men came forward and opened it, and saw the second figure 
in the darkness without, waiting for the one within. The 
visitor to the corpse glided silently away, and the two shadows 
were lost in thr deep night. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Maria spent many of the following hours in reading and in 
prayer, in meditating on the character and history of the old 
man whose corpse she had visited, and endeavoring to re- 
trace the probable condition of his family, and to divine what 
sort of person she would have become, had she been brought 
up as what she really was. On the following morning, after 
a disturbed sleep, she awoke, with even more anxiety for the 
future than at any time since the discovery of her origin. It 
was possible that she might have an answer from Arthur, 
with whom she had never before permitted herself to corres- 
pond.—She resolved, however, not to indulge her own reflec- 
tions, but to act decidedly ; and she employed herself, except 
while at breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. Nugent, in writing to 
several of her friends to announce the change in her position, 
and te state the measure she had resolved on, in which she 
begged their assistance ; indicating, at the same time, very 
clearly, her determir.ation not to become dependent on any 
one, but to obtain her subsistence by her own efforts. 

By this time the rumor of strange évents and discove- 


ries at the Mount had spread far and wide. Members of! of 











different neighboring families presented themse!: 
in the course of the morning, or sent to make civi i or 
From some of these persons Maria felt confident of 
friendiiness. Nevertheless, she declined to appear, pad pe 
intent upon her task, till her maid brought her, inn a og 
sage, but a letter from Arthur. It had no Post-mark ote 
rection, and contained only these words: 1 
“Dearest Maria: Can you see me now? If not—when ? 
“ Yours, A. BE” 

The maid observed that her mistress colored 
neck and temples, and trembled, but with pan rr Do 
She spoke in a voice of forced tranquillity ; desired Mrs. ¥ ’ 
gent might be asked to lend her the uninterrupted use of her 
boudoir for a short time, aud that Mr. Edmondstone might 
be shown in there, where she would immediately join him, 
In a few moments more the door was closed upon them j 
the same room, and they had sprung, for the first time, te 4 
each other’s arms. His arrival had dispersed all doubts 
fears. She knew, without the help of words, that she was 
still loved ; and his manner soon made her feel that she had 
never been dearer to him, or their engagement, in his eyes 
more precious and sacred. : 

“Thank Heaven!’’ he said, after some minutes of silent 
emotion and overpowering joy, ‘‘ Thanks be to Heaven! 
are now free, and can be mine; and I can work for both of 
us, and feel that it is I for whom you live, and not for cold 
and proud relations.” 

“No,” she whispered, less free than ever, for I must now 
begin to regard myself as wholly yours, however long it may 
be before our union is realized.” 

“Why long? Not, I trust, at the utmost, more thana few 
weeks. My position in the world is changed, and my mind, 
I trust, even more so. But as to outward circumstanees, [ 
have been lying for many weeks seriously ill in body, and 
suffering also from the strangest series of phantasms and hal- 
lucinations. During all this time I have been attended with 
sedulous watchfulness by an old grand-uncle, who has re. 
turned from India, after a life spent in the tropics. He, I 
know, will assist me with the means of settling myself, and 
my profession will do the rest, when I have hope and love to 
cheer me on. You will be contented without magnificence; 
and, with clear consciences, we shall both be happy.” 

“Why did you not sooner let me know of your amended 
prospects?” 

“Tt was not till Tuesday evening that I was able to rise 
frem bed, or knew any thing of my true position. Your let- 
ter reached me on the following morning, and I am here 
sooner than my physician would have recommended. But 
he knew nothing of the cordial remedy which awaited me at 
my journey’s end.” 

“I wish I could have been there to nurse you. You look 
thin, dear Arthur, but not ill. Did you suffer much ?” 

“No; I lay, I believe, for the mest part in a kind of stu- 
por. To myself I seemed surrounded by many figures, some 
of whom I had known before, and some not; but you were 
the principal personage among them all. There were Sir 
Charles Harcourt and Hastings the traveler, the poet Walsing- 
ham, the wife of poor Henry Richards, the white-baired and 
rather short man whom I have heard you talk of as Collins, 
and old Fowler, your grandfather, whom I knew when I first 
knew vou, and lived as a boy in this neighborhood with my 
mother. There were also several others. and the movements 
and change of the whole history turned upon a Ring.” 

She held up her hand before his face, which his first im- 
pulse was to kiss, but he saw that on one of the fingers was 
an Onyx Ring. 

“« How on earth did youcome by that? It has haunted me 
as if a magic Ariel were fused amid the gold, or imprisoned 
in the stone.” 

“T will tell you. My grandfather died on Tuesday eve- 
ning, the time, you say, of your recovery. My good friend 
Mr. Simpson was with him at the last—brought me an old 
tin snufi-box which I had before seen, and which had been 
found grasped in the hand of the corpse. It contained a cer 
tificate, signed by Mr. Lascelles and the medical man then in 
attendance upon his wife, that the child of Mrs. Williamsbad 
been received by them from Fowler, and substituted for the 
dead infant. In the same box, wrapped ina separate , 
was the Onyx Ring. I presume it eS bees given to cold 
man by Mr. Lascelles as e token which to him, who could not 
read, would be more expressive than any written document, 
and would substantiate to his fancy the fact that the 
Maria Lascelles owed only to accident the being other than 
Mary Williams.” 

“A curious coincidence, at least, with my visions. Butas 
to the change of your name, it is of little impertance, 
hope a third will soon obliterate both the former ones. M 
trance, how substantial soever may have been the forms 
conversed with, has at least left on my mind intellectual and 
spiritual impressions too many, perhaps, and complex, ever 
to be fully described, but of which you, I trust, as well as 1, 
may reap the benefit through e!' my life. Now th oe 
your hand quiet and let me look at the ring close, / see the 
old man’s head upon it is as beautifully executed as if it were 
one of Weigall’s finest works. It bears, moreaver, 8 curt 
resemblance to my uncle who has watched me so tenderly 8 
my illness, and 1 could almost have supposed it® 


him.” 
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“Fngland, Russia, and India.—The present state and 
ts of our National relations with Great Britain are such 
4s to render the semi-belligerent attitude of that country 
toward one of the first powers of Europe a subject of more 
than ordinary interest. We propose, therefore, to give a con- 
ise though hurried view of the present relative position of 
Russia and England. 
Russia, as is well known, is a modern though now gigantic 
r. Scarcely a century has transpired since the barba- 
rian tribes who inhabited the sterile plains and bleak wastes 
of the frozen North began to be of any account in the poli- 
tics of Europe. Engaged in petty though devastating wars 
with each other, or with countries that now form an integral 
ion of their vast empire, the Russians enjoyed nearly the 
same consideration in Paris, Vienna or London, that the 
savages of the Hudson’s Bay and other far Northern regions 
may be supposed to hold at Washington, Charleston or New 
Orleans. The genius of Peter the Great—aided, doubtless, 
by the mad hostility of Charles XII —moulded these thinly 
sattered barbarians into the lineaments of a great nation.— 
The impulse thus given has never been arrested ; and to this 
day itis said that Russia has never made a war without con- 
quest, or @ peace without securing a cession of conquered 
territory. By victory or policy, country after country has 
been added to her dominion, nation after nation absorbed 
within herself, until the Northern half of two continents, Eu- 
rope and Asia, acknowledges the absolute sway of her Em- 
peror, while a large portion of America is also nominally his. 
From Tornea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, in 20° 
East of London, to Mount St. Elias on the West Coast of 
America, in 140° West, her undisputed domain stretches 
more than half the circumference of the globe; while from 
the farthest North that it is either habitable or penetrable 
down to the 50th parallel of latitude, almost the whole East- 
ern world is her own, and her territory South of it is at 
once vast and valuable. The Caspian Sea is now virtually a 
Russian lake, as the Black Sea is constituted by the Treaty 
of Adrianople, while the Baltic is nearly enclosed by her own 
territory or that of subservient states. Her vast armies, 
which have borne her standards in triumph through Warsaw, 
Berlin, Paris, and to the gates of Constantinople, are suffi- 
cient to annihilate any neighboring power, from Sweden to 
China, (Austria possibly excepted,) in a single campaign; 
and it is hardly hyperbolical to assert that her will is at this 
moment predominant over a full fourth of the globe. Con- 
sidered merely in a physical point of view, Russia is beyond 
comparison the strengest, most powerful, as she is probably 
the most ambitious power on the face of the earth. 

Not dissimilar in origin and growth, though utterly so in 
every other respect, is the British Empire in India, which 
from humble beginnings as a mercantile adventure, has 
grown to a complete supremacy over the fertile and populous 
region stretching from the Himmaleh Mountains on the North 
to the Indian Ocean on the South, and from near the Indus 
on the West to the Irawaddy on the East—a country abound- 
ing in wealth and resources, and containing more than one 
hundred millions of inhabitants. This country is now one of 
the inost precious appendages of the British crown; and it 
is doubtful whether without it the financial capacities of the 
Empire could be made equal to the heavy burden of debt and 
expenditure which they are required to sustain. The loss of 
India to Great Britain would be the prelude to Revolution or 
National Bankruptcy. 

It is only since the recent virtual subjugation of Turkey and 
Persia to the giant power of the Northern Colossus, that Eng- 
land has felt any serious epprehension for the safety uf her 
Oriental possessions. But the complete prostration of the 
Ottoman power by the last war and the peace of Adrianople; 
the grasping conditions imposed in the treaty by Russia; the 
further exactions, especially with regard to the passage of 
the Dardanelles and the navigation of the Euxine, since or 
secretly at that time imposed ; the defection from his allegi- 
ance of the Pacha of Egypt; the vastly important alienation 
of Persia from the interests of England and her present close 
alliance with Russia; and, finally, the constant aggressions 


Eastern frontier, have impressed upon the British nation, par- 
ticularly upon all who have a deep interest in the preserva- 
tion of her Indian Empire, a vivid sense of impending and 
formidable danger. We shall not attempt, at this distance, 
to judge of the reality or the imminence of that danger. We 
prefer to detail facts rather than indulge in speculations. 

The alienation of Persia—which is regarded as radical and 
i es half the barrier before existing be- 
tween Russia and India. From his extreme port of Astra- 
bad on the South East coast of the Caspian Sea, the Autocrat 
might now, it is supposed, march an army to Herat, on the 
Eastern frontier of Persia, not only without opposition, but 
with every facility that might be required. There would it 
first encounter hostility. Let us consider its nature : 

Persia, occupying the heart of the Asiatic continent, is 
known to every reader of history as subject to frequent and 
desolating civil wars arising from disputed claims to succeed 
to the throne. We believe no less than twe of these have 
arisen within the last fifty years. The tendency to these, it 
must be obvious, unsettles all calculations of future aid to 
Russia based on the present temper of her sovereign. But 
India is still separated from danger by the intervention of 
another rude and rocky country, nearly 500 miles in width, 
lately known by the general term of Afghanistan, though con- 
sisting of the several partially united and imperfectly defined 
states or principalities of Cabul, Candahar, Beloochistan, 
Herat, &c. This country is a victim to the same propensity 
for contested successions which has for many centuries de- 
vastated its neighbor kingdom, Persia. By one of the last, 
its royal family was driven into exile, leaving its government 
in the hands of a number of formerly subordinate though pow- 
erful chiefs, mainly of the warlike family of Barukyzes, who 
now govern its several states under a union not dissimilar to 
our own. They are chiefs of marked ability in peace and war, 
as well as of popularity, as is evinced by their aggrandize- 
ment, and by their signal discomfiture of two or three strenu- 
ous efforts, aided by foreign arms, to restore the dynasty 
which they overthrew. A recent manifesto from their court, 
exposing, denouncing and defying the restless machinations 
and boundless, insatiable rapacity of the East India Company, 
proves them well acquainted with their own position and with 
the dangers which threaten them. They will doubtless be 
found equal to any emergency. 

The small mountainous province or state of Herat, in the 
North-West quarter of Afghanistan, is geverned by an able 
chief known as Dost Mahomed, in close alliance with the 
Barukyze rulers of the rest of Afghanistan, though we believe 
not one of their family. This state is mainly important for 
the strength of its capital, Herat, commanding the principal 
if not only practicable route from Persia, and which is there- 
fore regarded as one of the most important of the keys of 
India. Herat, as is well known, was besieged last summer 
by a formidable Persian army, but gallantly resisted all their 
efforts and finally repulsed them from its territory with loss. 
It is hardly probable that Persia, unless stimulated by foreign 
ambition, will renew the attempt. But the siege of Herat is 
regarded by England as solely of Russian instigation, and un- 
dertaken solely to open to Russian arms the route to India. 
It is asserted by the British accounts from that region that 
the siege was directed by Russian officers, some of whom fell 
before the walls of the beleaguered city. It is doubtless no 
less true that English officers aided in the defence; so that a 
preliminary and casual collision between the two,great pow- 
ers now struggling for the mastery of Asia has already oc- 
curred, in the very heart of the continent, at a point full 
3,000 miles alike from London and St. Petersburg, 2,000 from 
Calcutta, and 1,500 from Astrachan. It may be worthy of 
note that it is nearly in a direct line from St Peterburg by 
Astrachan to Calcutta. That a Russian army, if ever one 
should penetrate to India, must master and march through 
Herat, to avoid the still more rugged and impassable moun- 
tains to the North of it and the equally formidable deserts 
and barren wastes which lie South, seems placed beyond 
doubt. The alliance of Afghanistan is therefore of vital im- 
portance to either power, in case of a collision between Rus- 
sia and England in the East. 

The line of policy determined on by the British—perhaps 
we should say, by the East India Conipany—is at one char- 
acteristic and remarkable. Instead of laboring to conciliate 
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and extension of power by Russia, especially en her South- 


the ruling power of the barrier country, they are intriguing to 
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subvert it and estublish one on its ruins not merely favorable 

but subservient to their interests: They have endorsed the 

claims of Shah Soojah, the expelled monarch of Afghanistan, 

and are preparing to back him with a powerful force. That 

he is weak and unqualified for the sovercignty would seem 

to be established by his exile ; that he is unpopular is evinced 

by the fact that he has once or twice already been defeated 

in attempts to recover his throne, though backed by a respect 

able alien force. But the British Company would doubtless 

prefer an instrument to an ally; and the unpopularity of their 

protegé, if once restored to his throne, will render him only 
the more subservient to those who direct the foreign bayonets 
by which he is placed and sustained there. Such appear to 
be the calculations of the rulers of British India. They are 
certain of meeting no opposition on their own side of the 

theatre of the coming contest. The country watered by the 
Indus, which intervenes between their proper possessions and 
Afghanistan, consists of Sinde or the region of the lower In- 
dus, governed by native chiefs styled Ameers, who are natu- 
rally tributaries to the Afghan power, but who are now in re- 
bellion against it, stimulated, doubtless, by British intrigues 
and proffers of assistance. Higher up the Indus, British In-. 
dia is separated from Afghanistan by Punjaub, the dominion 
of Runjeet Singh, an inveterate enemy of the Afghans and 
long the close ally of the British. Still, he may have too 
much sagacity to aid in overthrowing the Afghan power and 
thus make masters of his already too powerful allies, who 
would thence enclose his dominion on three sides with their 
own ; but, if not active in aiding the grasping projects of the 
Company, he will at least do nothing to obstruct them, 

Such is the present state of Oriental politics; though we 
may add the accredited report that the Burmese on the East 
and the Nepaulese on the North are about to invoke again 
the chances of war with the British. That they are stimu- 
lated to this by Russian emissaries, is stoutly asserted by 
British accounts ; that they are goaded to it by a keen sense 
of their own wrongs, is quite as probable—though both may 
be truce. But at any rate a war at the same time with Af- 
ghanistan, Nepaul and Burmah, will give the East India 
Company ample employment, even though Persia and Russia 
should throw nothing more than their irrepressible sympa- 
thies and secret aid into the scale of the native powers. The 
entrance of Shah Soojah at the head of a virtually British 
force into Afghanistan will mark the commencement of a 
struggle which will probably extend the British power in Asia 
to the frontiers of Persia, Thibet and China, or subvert it 
altogether. 
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The Twenty-Fifth Congress closed its existence by ad- 
journment on the mourning of Monday the 4th inst.—the Sen- 
jate about 3 and the House at 2 o'clock. Its Saturday’s sit- 
| ting was protracted to 4 o’clock of Sunday morning, and a 
| Sunday session commenced at 10 a. M. and only terminated 
‘in the small hours’ of Monday morning, as already stated : 
so that 18 of the 24 hours of the first Sunday in March were 
intently devoted to regular business. It is stated that this is 
the first Sunday session, (save an occasional late sitting from 
Saturday night,) since the close of the Last War with Great 
Britain; and the ‘ coincidence’ is gravely remarked by some 
habitual croakers, as well as the alleged desecration of the 
Sabbath condemned by many upholders of its rigid sanctity. 
[Our correspondeut, W. X., is among these, and we sincerely 
regret that we cannot find room for his letter. But while his 
censure of Congress for idling away or wasting in unprofita- 
ble speeches the greater part of the session is doubtless just, 
yet the fact is that a weighty responsibility, involving several 
days’ deliberation and labor, was suddenly thrown upon the 
two Houses at the very close of the Session, by the unex- 
pected outbreak on our North-Eastern frontier. Had Con- 
gress exercised all proper diligence from the outset, the close 
of the Session would therefure have been crowded with busi- 
ness. We shall not here enter upon any discussion of the 
propriety or iniquity of necessary labor on the Sabbath ; but 
we do think if Congress had adjourned at 12 o’clock of Sat- 
urday night, leaving the business of the Session, which has 
probably cost the People two millions of dollars, to be almost 
positively lost for want of the last touches, there would lave 
been louder and more universal complaint than now. ] 

As it is, all the Appropriation and other absolutely neces- 

















sary bills were passed—though mainly at the eleyenth hour. 
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Ths bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt under processes 
issued from U. S. Courts in all the States where it is disal- 
lowed by the State laws, has also passed into a law. Many 
other important and beneficial acts have been passed. Others 
which were deemed so by their supporters were lost. Of 
these are the greatly modified Sub-Treasury bill of Mr. 
Wright ; the bill establishing new Post Roads; the bill pro- 
viding for the further continuation of the Cumberland Road ; 
that appropriating for new Light-Houses, &c.; the annual 
Harbor-Bill, &c. &c. The failure of so many regular Appro- 
priation bills will be found very convenient by Mr. Secretary 
Woodbury in the management of the National Finances, and 
will certainly prevent any outcry against extravagance in the 
National Expenditures for this year. Unless serious troubles 
should arise in the North-East, we believe the Expenditures 
of the current year may fall below Twenty Muillions—a very 
sensible abatement from the extraordinary disbursements of 
the last three years. 

The annual Fortification bill was tacked to the Army bill, 
and so passed ; so was that providing for the support of the 
Military Academy at West Point. The same bill contains 
an appropriation for the defence of our Northern frontier; 
also of the Western against Indian hostilities. This fact will 
explain the non-appearance of titles of bills for those objects 
in the list given by us. The Post Office Appropriation is in- 
cluded in the General or Civil List bill. 

Beside the public acts, of which the titles are given in an- 
other column, uo less than two hundred and seven bills for 
the relief of individual claimants from the Government were 
passed—an unusual number, especially for the short session. 
We donot deem it advisable to devote a column and a half, in 
these stirring times, toa list of their titles, but we presume the 
passage of these bills has secured justice to many claimants 
who had been too long anxiously awaiting it. Probably not 
less than one thousand claims remain still unacted on. We 
regret that the suggestion of a Board of Claims to sit during 
the recess of Congress was not adopted. 

On the whole—considering what it has done and what it 
has left undone—we regard the late Congress as a very fair 
one, and shall be satisfied if one no worse is constituted to 
succeed it. 

Hon. Wm. R. King, of Alabama, was elected President 
pro tem. of the Senate the week before its adjournment. No 
opposition. 

Special Minister to England.—An aceredited report from 
Washington asserts that the Maine Delegation in Congress 
waited upon the President and apprised him of their unani- 
mous desire that Hon. DanieL WessTER should be selected 
as Special Minister to England to conduct the Boundary ne- 
gotiation. The President replied that their wishes were en” 
titled to great consideration; but he had already intimated to 
Hon. Joun C. Catnoun a desire that he should undertake 
that im.portant trust. If this report be well founded—and we 
believe it is—Mr. Calhoun will of course be appointed. 








Hon. Amos Kendall, Postmaster General, got into a snarl 
with the Senate at the close of the Session. The occasion 


was as follows: The Senate, on motion of Mr. Tallmadge, 


adopted a resolution inquiring for what reason so many Post- 
masters had lately been remeved by the P. M.G. Some 
weeks passed, and no answer was received. A second reso- 
lution was passed, inquiring why the first had not been an- 
swered. Mr. Kendall very briefly replied that it was because 
the answer was not ready. This roused the ire of the Senate, 
and Mr. Sevier of Arkansas (Adm.) moved that the Presi- 
dent he required to remove Mr. Kendall for a gross insult to 
the Senate. This was modified, after debate, so as to mercly 
direct that the facts in the case be laid before the President. 
[Passed: Yeas 38; Nays 8]—and that the Senate resolve 
that the P. M. G. has been guilty of wanton discourtesy to it. 
[Passed : 31 to 15.] The President having laid the matter 
before Mr. Kendall, he explained that he meant no shadow of 
disrespect—whereupon the Senate resolved itself satished. 





The Investigating Committee reported the result of their 
researches last week. We cannot find room even for a sy- 
nopsis—the whole report extends over 400 pages. The ma- 
jority report that they discovered many gross abuses in the 
public service—such as criminal neglect of duty by the late 
Naval Agent for this city, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 


First Auditor, Comptroller, &c. &c., at Washington. Some 
curious developments of the Custom-House operations in this 
city in regard to Elections were made, and Mr. Collector 
Hoyt is reported as depositing the Public Money in Banks 
to his own credit, and drawing interest on it for his own ben- 
efit, &c. Such portion of the public money as is paid by 
merchants for unascertained or disputed duties, it appears, is 
not passed to the credit of the Government at all, but retained 
by the Cellector as his own until the amount actually due is 
finally settled. This is prohibited for the future bya section 
inserted in the General Appropriation bill expressly for the 
purpose. This is all the legislation founded upon the Report 
which the late period of the session permitted. 


MassacuvseTts.—The Whigs of this State held a Con- 
veation at Boston on Wednesday of last week and nominated 
Governor Edward Everett and Lieut. Governor George Hull 
for re-election, with great unanimity. They furtherreiterated 
their preference for Mr. Webster for next President, but ex- 
pressed their entire willingness to abide the decision of a 
Whig National Convention. 





Connecticut.—The Congressional Election in this State 
naturally excites much interest. A few votes more or less will 
elect the Speaker of the new House next December, and give 
control of: the public business. Connecticut elects six Con- 
gressmen by Districts in April. Those Districts cast their 


votes last April as follows : Clear 


Districts. Whig vote. Admin. Conser. Whig maj. 

I. Hartford Co. .....2+.5,214 3,592 728......-.894 
IT. N. Haven & Middlesex 6,558 5,684 183........691 
III. New London ......-.3,359 2,425 89.....22.845 
IV. Fairfield .........-+.4,304 3,394 100........809 
V. Litchfield ........++.3,886 3,388 105........393 
VI. Windham & Tolland..3,972 3,142 289........541 


Of course, if the Whigs do nearly so well this Spring, they 
must have four or five Members; if they do quite as well, they 
will elect all six. In the present Congress, the State is rep- 
resented by six Administration men. 





Maryranv.—Two special elections were held in Maryland 
on Monday to fill vacancies in the Legislature: one in Dor- 
chester County, for a Senator for six years in place of Mr. 
Eccleston, resigned, with the following result: 

W. T. Goldsborough. ....0++00++ Whig. so. seoeseeese 946 
J. A. Steuart ..ccceseccccccceeeAdM.soce coos cecees874 

The majority was heavier last fall, but so was the vote.— 
The other election was in Kent County, where a Whig Sen- 
ator and one Van Buren Assemblyman were elected last fall, 
with 13 majority for Grason, Adm. Governor, and a tie on 
two Assemblymen—2 Whigs and 2 Adm. having an exactly 
equal vote. The tie was untied on Monday, as follows : 


Constable.....Whig....471 Lassell ......Adm.....406 
McDaniel..... “ 102.456 Kirby..c...e0. “ 2002395 


Vireinta.—Col. Edmund W. Hubbard, before stated by 
us to be the Adm. candidate for Congress in the Charlotte 
District, now represented by Hon. James W. Bouldin, has 
declined the nomination. Dr. Joel W. Flood, announced as 
an Adm. candidate, has withdrawn. This renders it proba- 
ble that Daniel A. Wilson of Cumberland, a Calhounite, will 
be allowed to canvass the District alone on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration. 

In the Richmond District, now represented by Hon. John 
Robertson, Opp., William B. Randolph, whe was announced 
as the Adm. candidate, has been withdrawn by his friends on 
account of his absence from the U. States. It has been pro- 
posed by an Adm. meeting in Hanover Co. that the Delegates 
from the several Counties composing the District tothe Adm. 
State Convention shall meet as a District Convention and 
nominate a candidate for Congress during the session of the 
former. 

In Mr. Hunter’s District, beside Robert Hord, mentioned 
in our last, Lewis Corbin of Caroline and Professor Dew of 
William and Mary College are proposed as Whig candidates, 

The state of parties in the Legislature, as exhibited in the 
| voting for Senator, is as follows : 

The Conservatives who stand fire number 14, viz: Sena- 
tors 3, Delegates 11. These have resolutely voted for Mr. 
Rives except that upon one call two Senators (Messrs. An- 
derson and Fontaine) and one Delegate (Venable of Prince 
Edward) voted for Mr. Mason. There were some two dozen 














elected as Conservatives. 











— . 

The number of tried Adm. Members was 70, vit: Sena. 
tors 20, Delegates 50. These uniformly voted for Mr. Mason 
except that two Senators (Messrs. Poulson and Tod) and five 
Delegates (Messrs. Woolfolk of Orange and Watkins of 
Goochland, Waite of Fayette, and Nicholas and McClintick 
of Bath) voted for Johnson, Tyler or Robertson upon several 
calls. One Adm. Delegate (Mr. Thornburg of Cabell) friend. 
ly to Mr. Mason, was absent on account of sickness upon 
every call. 

The number of Whigs that ultimately voted for Mr, Rives 
was 66, viz: Senators 6 and Delegates 60. 

One Whig (McCarty of the Senate), when it came to the 
pinch whether Mr. Rives should be elected or Not, refused 
to vote, thus rendering one vote less necessary for an election, 

The number of Whigs that stood out and refused to vote 
for Mr. Rives under any circumstances was 2 Senators and 
13 Delegates. They are styled the “‘impracticables.” They 
scattered thei: votes upon nearly all the leading Whigs of the 
State during the different calls, except one, (Mr. Servant of 
Elizabeth City and Warwick,) who voted for friends of the 
Administration about as often as he did for Whigs. 


ALaBama.—Judge Pickens, nominated by the late Adm, 
State Convention in this State as a candidate for Congress in 
the District now represented by Francis S. Lyon, Opp., has 
declined running. This leaves the field (at present) to Fran- 
cis S. Lyon and James Dillett, Opp. The Delegates to the 
State Convention from Dallas Co. have called a District Con. 
vention to assemble on the 1st Monday in March tonominate 
a candidate in place of Judge Pickens. Reuben H. Chap- 
man, Adm., was nominated by the State Convention for re- 
election in the District now represented by him. Dixon H. 
Lewis, Calhounite, was also nominated for re-election. 

The nomination of a candidate in the District now Tepre- 
sented by J. L. Martin, Adm., was referred to a District 
Convention which had been before called. Mr. Martin de- 
clines a re-election. 

Harvey W. Ellis, Adm., was nominated for another trial 
in the District now represented by George W. Crabb, Opp. 
Mr. Crabb’s course in the House of Representatives does not 
appear to give complete satisfaction. He is called upon by 
the Intelligencer, the Whig paper at Tuscaloosa, to explain 
some of his votes. 





Conyecticut.—Hon. Isaac Toucey, ( Adm.) is nominated 
for reélection to Congress in the Hartford District, Conn. Jo- 
seph Trumbull, Esq. is the Whig and Charles Chapman the 
Conservative candidate. 

In the New-London District, Coddington Billings, Esq. is 
the Administration and Thomas W. Williams the Whig can- 
didate. 

In the New-Haven District, Hon. Samuel Ingham, Adm. is 
presented for reélection; Hon. William L. Storrs is the Whig 
candidate. 


Hon, N. P. Tallmadge was invited by the Whig Young 
Men of this City to partake of the hospitalities of the City 
last evening, on his return from Washington. He was to be 
met at the landing by a cavalcade and such citizens as chose 
to unite in the testimonial, and escorted to the Astor House, 





and in the evening to exchange congratulations with his fel- 


low-citizens at Masonic Hall. We go to press too early to 
state whether the lowering aspect of the skies will be changed 
to such a storm as will interfere with these arrangements. 

William M. Price has lately sent two letters to this coun 
try (we know not how many more) vehemently protesting his 
innocence of all default or peculation. He says he took out 
but £150 in gold with him, and reiterates that the Govern- 
ment will fall in debt to him when his just elaims are paid, 
which he intimates are rather startling. We see noevidence 
to back this mass of assertion. 

Hon. James Buchanan, U. S. Senator from Pa., declines 
being a competitor for the Vice-Presidency. Hon. John 
Forsyth, present Secretary of State, seems to be the favorite 
at Washington for that post. Col. R. M. Johnson will be 
dropped, decidedly. 

T'he Ohio River has been clear of ice and in good navi- 
gable order for some time. There were 11 feet water in the 
channel at Pittsburgh and 15 at Cincinnati on Tuesday of 
last week. Still rising. 
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From Maine and the Disputed Territory our latest ac- 
counts are not of great interest. The President’s Message 
and the Arrangement at Washington had reached Augusta, 
god occasioned a pause. Public sentiment was very much 
divided; @ part were for going ahead and maintaining pos- 
session of the entire Disputed Territory by force, if necessary; 
others advocated acquiescence in the Arrangement at Wash- 
ington. We presume the latter course will be adopted.— 
Meantime, the militia continued to be mustered by divisions 
and marched to the frontier, though not as eagerly as at first 
There had been no collision yet on the border, though the 
danger of a brush was not fully averted, as the pacific advices 
from Washington had not reached the frontier. 

Col. Jarvis, with a force 800 strong, is entrenched|on the 
Aroostook, at the mouth of Presque Isle Creek. This is 
twelve miles from Tobique, the British outpost. 

The following items have reached us during the week : 

Latest from the Boundary.—The Maine troops continue 
to move toward the frontier. The line of Videttes is es- 
tablished, and brings news at the rate of 12 miles an hour. 
The Kennebec Troops have been inspected in Augusta, 
by Gov. Fairfield, and he is represented as making a War 
like Speech, in which he told them to “go and drive back 
the British myrmidons,” to “ go and defend at the point of 
the bayonet, the honor of our State.” 

Woodstock, New Brunswick, 25th ult—Five com- 
panies of British troops have gone up the St.John. A 

of the Militia of the Province have been called into the 
service of her Majesty. Some of them were stationed at 
Woodstock. A gentleman represents that the proceedings 
inthe Maine Legislature and the letter of Gov. Fairfield to 
Sir' John Harvey, had created great excitement in the 
Province. 

Hauirax, Feb. 21.—Accounts of the movements in New 
Branswick had reached this town. The 37th Regiment 
from Jamaica was daily expected. A detachment of 137 
men for this Regiment has arrived from that quarter. 

From the Frederickton Sentinel of Feb. 23. 

This Province has not only been invaded by a military 
force belonging to the State of Maine, in a time of profound 
peace, but invaded with the avowed determination of main- 
taining possession, if possible, of the territory at presentin 
dispute. 

he question, therefore, must resolve itself into this— 
Will the General Government of the Union and the other 
States support that of Maine in its infraction of a — 
and mutual understanding, and compel it to comply wi 
the condition ofthe Federal compact which unites them to- 
gether; or will they support her in her arrogant preten- 
sions. This must be promptly and decidedly answered. 

Meantime the course to be pursued on the part of the 
British authorities in this part of her Majesty’s dominions, 
isto maintain inviolate the possession of territory, which 
by treaty and right belongs to Great Britain; and although 
war is to be deprecated and dreaded, yet it is not to be pre- 
vented by measures of expediency. 

Reinforcements fur the detachment of the 36th Regt. that 
proceeded last week towards the scene of invasion, con- 
tinue to be sent off; yesterday a company of that corps fol- 
lowed, and this morning the remainder, led by a party of 
the Royal Artillery, with a field piece, left for Woodstock. 


Aveusta, (Me.) 28th Feb.—Orders were issued calling 
about a thousand more of the militia into the service of the 
State. Two hundred and nineteen of them are detached 
from the 5th (the Cumberland) Division. Three hundred 
and seventy-seven from the 6th (the Oxford) Division, and 
three hundred and seventy-eight from the 8th (the Somer- 
set) Division. 

News has reached Augusta that Mr. Travis, the Maine 
Land Agent, is advancing northward down the Aroostook. 

In Houlton, (Me.) 26th ult. a part of the Maine troops 
Were encamping. 

The Boston Transcript says—Our latest intelligence 
from the East is by private letter, which states that Five 
Thousand British Troops, two thousand of them regulars, 
started frem Frederickton on the 23d ult. for the disputed 
territory, 

From the East.—By the Boston papers of Monday, we 
have later intelligence from both parts of Maine—the ac- 
knowledged and the unacknowledged. On Friday last, 
letters were received from Houlton, at Bangor, by the line 
ef vidette, in 10 hours and 25 minutes—distance 120 miles. 
They stated that a regiment of 800 fusileers had arrived at 
Halifax from Cork, and was ordered forthwith to the dis- 
puted territory, via Fredericton; and that a body of 500 
troops had arrived at Madawaska from Quebec. 

Mr. Jarvis, the provisional land agent, had thrown up 
another breast-work of timber near Fitzherbert’s—the 
place where Mr. McIntyre was captured. 

The detachment sent by Mr. Jarvis to the Fish River had 
broken up a camp of lumbering trespassers, making 5 men, 
4 horses and 8 oxen prisoners. 

Most of the troops under General Hudsdon had arrived 


on their way thither, and another 1000 had received orders 
to march; making in all about 3700 concentrated, or soon 
to be, in the disputed territory. 

Sir John Harvey had sent an express to Sir John Col- 
borne. Three companies of regulars were quartered at 
Woodstock. The Maine papers say that the British troops 
were strongly disposed to desert, and that a strong guard 
of provincial militia was stationed between Woodstock and 
Houlton, to prevent any of the regulars from slipping over 
he line. ({N. ¥. Com. Adv. March 5. 


The Boundary Troubles—The Temper of Congress.— 
The recent difficulty between Maine and New Brunswick 
has developed one gratifying fact, which goes far to re- 
deem the ferocity and bitternes of party conflicts among us. 
We allude to the unanimity and earnestness with which a 
nation of freemen may be rallied to the defence of their 


|| liberties and rights, when either is threatened with foreign 


aggression. On this occasion the Peeple and the Press 
have been equally forward to proffer to Maine their warm- 
est sympathies and their cheerful and vigorous aid in case 
she should be compelled to appeal to arms in defence of 
her property and the integrity of her soil, against the extra- 
ordinary and astounding claim of ‘‘ exclusive jurisdiction” 
over the Disputed Territory being vested in Great Britain, 
and thence devolving on the Governor of New Brunswick. 
But in no quarter has this patriotic alacrity been more em- 
phatically evinced than in Congress, where the Members 
of both Houses, almost without an exception, have vied in 
expressions of their invincible devotion to the integrity of 
the entire American soil, and their eagerness to concur in 
any measures deemed necessary for its defence and preser- 
vation. We can make room only for a brief glance at 
these expressions: 

The subject was brought before Congress by the Presi- 
dent on 26th ult. in his Message which we publish. On 
the following day, a further brief Message was transmitted, 
covering the Memorandum of Agreement for a temporary 
avoidance of hostilities, entered into between Messrs. Fox 
and Forsyth on the preceding day. On the first oceasion, 
(Tuesday,) in the Senate— 

Mr. Buchanan of Pa. rose to express his surprise at the 
assumption of exclusive jurisdiction set up by Sir John 
Harvey. He (Mr. B.) was anxious to avoid war, but if 
that assumption were persisted in, acollision was inevitable. 

Mr. Davis of Mass. hoped the difficulty would be amica- 
bly settled, but settled it must be, and that speedily. The 
two countries could not otherwise long avoid a conflict. If 
Great Britain fancied that any portion of our original terri- 
tory would ever be ceded her, she hoped for what never 
could or would be done. 

Mr. Cl y of Ky. hoped that war might be averted, and 
approved of the temper of the President’s Message ; but he 
could not doubt the validity of our claim to the disputed 
territory, nor could he perceive even acolor of right which 
could be set up on the part of Great Britain. He would 
rally to the support of Maine against aggression as readily 
as of Kentucky. Still, he thought a single State should not 
embroil the Union with foreign nations, and he wished 
that Maine had consulted the Government, and let the 
move come from that quarter. 

Mr. Williams of Me. defended the course of his State. 
She had borne and forborne to the utmost, and was now 
forced to assert her rights. He rejoiced that the matter had 
at last been brought to issue. 

Mr. Evans of Me. reviewed the whole controversy. He 
maintained that this crisis had arisen through the neglect if 
not the pusillanimity of the late and present National Ad- 
ministrations. He thought the President underrated the 
importance of the present exigency. He did well to rely 
on the “forbearance” of Maine, when that State had al- 
ready forborne until little but forbearance was left her. If 
this preposterous claim of Great Britain had been met in a 
proper spirit from the first, the present crisis would never 
have arisen. He rejoiced that the President had distinctly 
repudiated the British claim of exclusive jurisdiction. That 
ought to have been done before. The assumption had 
once already been made in a less glaring manner, and was 
not repelled by the Government as it should have been. A 
proper stand by the Government at an earlier period would 





at Houlton; another 1000 under General Batchelder were 


eee 
Mr. Cushing of Mass. followed. condemning the pre-' 
tence of exclusive jurisdiction on the part of Great Britain, 
and commenting on her steadily aggressive policy towards 
us for years past, in the Orregon Territory, in subsidizing 
our Indians, &c. 
Messrs. Pickens of S. C. and Sergeant of Pa. spoke in 
condemnation of the claim of Great Britain, and in expres- 
sion of their readiness to concur in all necessary measures 
for the defence of our territory. ; 
Mr. Webster of Mass. took high ground. He saw no 
reason why the negotiation had not been pressed to a con- 
clusion before this. Were the People of Maine to be kept 
out of this territory forever ?—a territory to which she has 
as clear a right as to any County in the State. He thought 
this agreement would leave every thing at as loose ends as 
ever. He insisted that the matter must now be settled. He 
insisted that a strong Administration here might settle it in 
two hours. All that was to be done was to run the line ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1783. He deprecated collision, but 
he did not wish to see Maine humbled er mortified. He 
most devoutly prayed there would be no resort to arms; 
but in the present position of affairs he would say if the 
matter were not settled by the 4th of July next, he would 
take the territory, and say, “‘ Drive us from it if you can!” 
(Great applause from the galleries.) 
Mr. Calhoun deprecated war with Great Britain as the 
greatest evil that could befall both nations and the civilized 
world. He thought the Executive had exhibited great 
judgement and great energy in the matter. The first thing 


was - out of our present difficulty, and then all might 
go well. 

In Senate, Mr. Buchanan made a report in the form of 
four resolutions, which were unanimously agreed upon by 
the Senate. 

They protest against the claim of exclusive jurisdiction 
set up by the British Minister and Sir John one, and 
declare that this claim is in violation of a clear, distinct aud 
subsisting understanding between the two Government. 

The second resolution says that the Senate cannot con- 
ceive that Maine has violated the spirit of this mutual agree- 
ment in sending a Land Agent to drive off.the rs. 
The resolutions declare also that Maine in the opinion of 
the Senate has an undozbted claim to the country, and that 
should her Majesty’s Government enforce her claims to the 
exclusive jurisdiction, they shall feel bound to resist, and to 
sustain the President in the exercise of his Constitutional 
power to repel invasion. The exigency will have occurred 
for the President to call out troops whenever this determi- 
nation shall have been persevered in. 

The resolutions declare also that Maine ought, if New 
Brunswick will refain from possession, to withdraw her 
troops. They declare further that she would refrain in 
such case. 





FOREIGN. 


Late rrom Mexico.—The U. S. sloop of war Levant 
touched at the Balize on the 22d ult. on her way from Vera 
Cruz, whence she sailed on the 14th, to Pensacola. From 
the New Orleans slip we gather the following account of the 
state of things in Mexico: 

The Federal party appear to be triumphing throughout the 
principal States of the Republic. 

Gen. Arista, who was made prisoner by the French, at the 
time an attempt was made to force them to quit the harbor 
of Vera Cruz, has Leen liberated, and was expected to arrive 
in the city of Mexico about the 5th of February. Gen Santa 
Ana left Vera Cruz on the 12th instant for the seat of Gov- 
ernment, to enter upon the duties of President ad interim, 
while Bustamente, at the head of a strong force, marched 
against Tampico; and as the advices from that place repre- 
sent General Urrea determined to cut his way into the thick- 
est of the central party, we may soon expect to have tidings 
of a bloody and probably decisive battle being fought some- 
where in the vicinity of San Luis de Potosi. 

The blockade of Vera Cruz was still rigorously enforced. 

An American sloop of war was off Matamoras on the 12th 
inst.—supposed to be the Warren. 

Great uncertainty yet prevails as to the existing relations 
between Mexicoand France. Reports have, through several 
channels, represented that the controversy had been amicably 
adjusted. There are circumstances which go very strongly 
to confirm these statements. The return of Prince de Join- 
ville to Havana, and the announcement of his intention to 
proceed to France, are facts to show that the war with Mex- 
ico was over. The gallantry of the young Prince would not 
suffer him to leave the scene of conflict while there was a 
chance of participating in the glory of a military conquest of 
Mexico. On the other hand, some doubts are suggested by 
accounts recently received from Tampico. A gentleman who 
sailed from that port on the 15th ult. states that nothing was 





have prevented all difficulty. 


said about peace at Tampico, although they had news from 
Vera Cruz to the 10th. The intelligence from that quarter 
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was favorable to the arms and progress of the Federal party. 
Gen. Urrea had gone to San Louis de Potosi, Gen. Mexia to 
Tuspan, and Gen. Lemos to Matamoras. Every where on 
the road the people received them with open arms. It was 
said the force under Urrea at San Louis would be little short 
of 3,000 men. The port of Tampico was not blockaded by 
any ships of war, nor was there any restrictions’ upon com- 
merce with the interior. 

The Cosmopolita of Mexico, of 2d inst., announces that 
Toluca has declared in favor of the Federal party. This 
news agrees with the accounts that we have received via 
Tampico, that Colonel Velves was within the walls of Mex- 
ico with a division of 1,200 men. The Cosmopolita remarks 
that the project of war against France has given way, in 
some respects, to the idea of invading Texas. [Express. 








THE FRENCH PRINCESS MARIE, 
Paris, February 1, 1839, 
It would be difficult to explain te you what universal re- 
has been caused in France—that is, here, for Paris is 
rance—by the untimely death of the Princess Marie.— 
Judging from what I now see, and what I once read, it touches 
close upon that grief which shook the living heart of England 
‘when the Princess Charlotte died. Whatever faults Louis 
Philippe has, he is a most excellent father, and had brought 
up his family in habits of kindness to all whom they came in 
contact with. Of them all, Princess Maric was the kindest. 
“Her charities were great, and her manner of making them 
was such as to make her appear the obliged instead of the 
r. 
Her illness commenced with cold caught last year, at the 
burning of the palace of Gotha in which she resided. She 
_ ‘was then very far enceinte, and, to escape from the flames, 
had to run across one of the courts—then literally paved with 
‘fce—almost en chemise. The cold struck upward, and con- 
sumption resulted. She was ordersd to Italy, and quitted 
Germany with regret. Fantasie—a little country seat of her 
lusband’s, not much larger than that of a small land proprie- 
tor in America or England—was especially regretted. Inher 
dying moments, she spoke of the happy hours she had passed 


ere. 

Her family expected her death when they found her sent to 
Italy. Broussais (lately dead) told me that when he was 
consulted, he saw that the hand of Death was on her, and 
ordered the change to summer skies more to leave no cuance 
untried than with the expectation of that forlorn hope avail- 
ing. . He knew, too, that the Queen’s health was failing, and 
wished to spare her the pain of seeing her daughter fade 
away before her eyes. The King parted from her with the 
expectation of never again seeing her. This accounts for his 
emotion when he alluded to her at the opening of the Cham- 
bers. All her family deeply loved her, and those who have 
the opportunity of knowing, tell me “ it is hard to say whether 
their love for her, or their pride in her, was the greater.” 

She went to Italy, but Genoa, where she first resided, was 
too cold, and she removed to the milder air of Pisa. Here, 
at first, she appeared to grow better—it was the flicker of the 
flame ere it expires. She grew worse, and the Queen sent 
her brother, the Duc de Nemours, to see her. The Court of 
Tuscany—kindly, but foolishly—had removed to Pisa to cheer 
her by gayety. She became too ill to share in it. She de- 
manded religious aid—she read the Bible; and—‘the ruling 
passion strong in death’—within a few days before her last, 
drew some admirabie sketches. Whata melancholy interest 
will these pencilings have now ! 

She died January 2d. Four days afterward (on Sunday, 
Jan. 6) Louis Philippe was breakfasting with his family at 
the Tuileries. They were all distrait, for the last accounts 
from Pisa were gloomy, and they were anxious for the safety 


of the Prince de Joinville, who was with the French fleet off |; 
The Minister of Marine (Admiral Rosamel) came jj 


Mexico. 
to the Palace with an urgent demand for immediate audience. 
The worst fears of the Queen were awakened. The King 
came back in a few minutes, kissed her and said, ‘“‘ We have 
taken San Juan d’Ulloa, and Joinville is safe and well.”— 
Congratulations went round and cheerfulness lit up all faces 
—when a letter was handed the Duc d’Orleans from Pisa. 
They all rose and crowded round him while he read it. It 
was from the Duc de Nemours, and simply said that their 
sister could not live another day. The Queen was silent for 
a minute, and then sank on her knees, saying—‘* My God! I 
have a daughter less—but Thou hast an angel more.”—When 
they went to raise her she had swooned. The Queen’s health 
has visibly declined since that day. The spring of her life is 
broken. 
At her special request Princess Marie’s child remains at 
Paris, the Queen undertaking to provide for it and bring it up. 
The death bed of the Princess is said to have been a very 
melancholy scene. The accredited account says that after 
she received the last offices of her church, she took her bro- 
ther’s hands in hers and said—‘‘ Weep not, Nemours, I am 
tranquil. I derive this serenity from religion. Do not for- 
get this. Tell it to Charles, (her elder brother,) and to all 
the family.”—Her husband knelt by her couch in tears, and 
tv him she said—“ I entreat you, Alexander, now to renew 
your promise that you will become a Catholic and bring up 
ow child in that faith.”—She fainted ss she said these words 
—again she fainted—a third time the attack came, and say- 


ing—“ Oh God! this is toe much”—died in her brother's 
arms. 

The burial is in the chapel at Dreux, which, when Duke of 
Orleans, her father built over the tomb of his race. It is in 
the Grecian style, and within the walls of the castle of the 
ancient Sovereign Counts of Dreux. It is only twenty miles 
from Paris. Louis Philippe’s mother is buried there. I spare 
you the funeral details—they are newspaper news, which my 
letters are not—J’espere ! 

The Court mourning commenced, of course, when the 
Princess died. One mercer, advertising his goods, in con- 
nection with the general mourning which will not end until 
March 8, thus pathetically adds—‘‘And the Queen recom- 
mends the blacks of this shop as being deep as her great 

ief!” 

e Violet, it seems, is the state mourning to be worn by roy- 
alty in France. Louis Philippe wears black. It showsinan 
odd way the temper of this curious people that this trifle adds 
to his popularity. The Kings of France wore violet as mourn- 
ing, (Charles X. did on the death of Louis XVIII., and had 
his drawing-room hung and his carriages covered with violet 
cloth,) but the King of the French—founder of a new dynasty 
-—simply wears black. The ‘ People’ view this deviation 
from a fashion of legitimacy with delight. Violet coats with 
blue steel buttons are therefore not worn—the royal family 
wear plain black coats and gowns, and their example is fol- 
lowed. 

The whole population of Paris are in black. They were 
proud of the Princess Marie as one of the first artists of the 
day, and the fame she had achieved was honor reflected on 
la belle France. Even after her marriage with the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, to them she was never other than La Princesse 
Marie, and by that name will she live in their memory. Al- 
most every shop has had a supply of a neat little cast from 
her statue of Jeane d’Arc de Versailles, and the sale has 
been immense. I bought one, and the vender told me that 
almost every buyer had expressed his regret at the loss of the 
Princess. In fact, it is esteemed a public loss. 

I may as well mention that her celebrity as a sculptor, 
equal, I verily believe, to Bailey, Greenough and Gibson, 
does not arise from ore work of art, the Jeane d’Arc in the 
Royal Gallery at Versailles. She executed busts of her father, 
mother, and sister Clementine. She has, in the higher de- 
partment of art, left behind her a figure of the chivalric kind, 
Chevalier Bayard dying, and another Jeane d' Arc, even 
more poetically imagined than the first. It represents Jeane 
on horseback, after hewing down an English soldier with her 














axe. It is her firstessayinarms. She sees that she can deal 
death, and is proud of her prowess, but she has the womanly 
dislike to blood. ‘The contending emotions are finely repre- 
sented. In the church at Eu are some paintings on glass, the 
sketches of which the Princess supplied. In the chapel of 
St. Saturnine, at Fontainbleau, the designs for the painted 
glass windows were also from her pencil. They are very 
spirited, and graceful as if touched by Correggio or Raphael. 
I have now collected and laid before you all that I think 
worthy of relation touching this lamented and very amiable 
Princess, and here I close my letter, as theatrical news would 
ill assort, even as a tail-piece, with the sober statements I 
have made. Farewell. [Evening Star. 


LIST OF ACTS 
Passed at the Third Session of the Twenty-fifth Congress. 


ACTS OF A PUBLIC NATURE. 

An act making appropriations in part for the support of 
Government for 1839. 

Anact making appropriations for the Civil and Diplomatic 
Expenses of Government for 1839. 

An act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for 1839. 

An act making appropriations for the current and contin- 
gent Expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling 
Treaty Stipulations with the various Indian tribes for 1839. 

An act making appropriation for preventing and suppress- 
ing Indian Hostilities for 1839. 

Anact makingappropriations for the Naval Service fur 1839. 

An act making appropriations for the payment of the Reve- 
lutionary and other Pensioners of the United States for 1839. 

An act making appropriations for building a Pier at the 
northern extremity of Winnebago Lake, and for other pur- 
poses. 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘ An act to require the 
Judge of the District of East and West Tennessee to hold a 
Court at Jackson, in said State,’ approved June 18, 1830. 

An act in addition to an act te promote the progress of the 
Useful Arts. 

An act to amend the act of the 3d March, 1837, entitled 
‘An act supplementary to the act entitled an act to amend 
the Judicial System of the United States,’ and for other pur- 


ses. 

An act to prohibit the giving or accepting, within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of a challenge to fight a duel, and for the 
punishment thereof. 

An act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt in certain cases. 

An act in amendment of the act respecting the Judicial 
System of the United States. 

An act to réorganize the District Courts of the United States 
in the State of Alabama. 








An act to provide for carrying into effect 
between the United States af inion and ba 
-— for a the Boundary between them, 

n act to provide for the location and te 
of =~ Semincle Indians removed from Florida’ rary Seppe 

n act to revive and extend an act to authori Sas 
of Treasury Notes to meet the current enpeteta tana 
— approved — May, 1838. 

n act to repeal the proviso to the 2d section 
proved 3d March, 1837, which authorized the = resi, A 
the Treasury to compromise the claims of the United Sat 
against certain Banks. 

An act to amend an act to réorganize the District 
of | U. S. in Mississippi, approved June 18, 1838, 

n act to provide for paying three companies ilitia j 
the State of Indiana, called in the eh 5 of fay re 
States. 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘ An act regulat} 
and emoluments of Brevet Officers, approved Ap ril Te ahet 

An act giving to the President of the Unite States addi. 
ticnal powers for the defence of the United States in certain 
cases aguinst invasion and for other purposes. 

An act providing for the erection of a fire-proof building 
for the use of the General Post Office Department. 

An act to provide for taking the Sixth Census or Enumen. 
tion of the inhabitants of the United States. 

An act to repeal the second section of an act to extend the 
time for locating Virginia Military Land Warrants and re. 
turning Surveys thereof to the General Land Office, approved 
July 7, 1838. 

An act further to regulate the transportation of the Mail 
upon Railroads. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to purchase 
a tract of land belonging to the heirs of John Harris, deceased 
being within the limits of the Navy Yard in Charlestoys, 
Massachusetts. P 

A resolution to authorize the purchase of an island in the 
River Delaware, called the Pea Patch, and for other purposes, 

A resolution presenting the thanks of Congress to 
Washington Lafayette, the son, and to the surviving ily 
of Gen. Lafayette. 

A resolution for the purchase of the island at the conflu- 
ence of the St. Peter’s and Mississippi Rivers. 

A resolution authorizing certain Certificates of Deposite to 
be cancelled and réissued. 

A resolution for the distribution, in part, of the Madison 
papers. 


Republie of 


ACTS RELATING TO THE TERRITORIES. 

An act to define and establish the Eastern Boundary Line 
of the Territory of Iowa. 

An act to authorize the election or appointment of certain 
Officers in the Territory of Iowa, and for other purposes. 

An act to alter and amend the organic law of the Territo- 
ries of Wisconsin and Iowa. 

An act to authorize the construction of a Roed from Du- 
buque, in the Territory of Iowa, to the northern boundary of 
the State of Missouri, and for other purposes. 

A resolution to fix the Salary of the Physician to the Peni} 
tentiary in the District of Columbia. 

An act giving the assent of Congress to an act of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to amend the act incorporating the Fal 
mouth and Alexandria Railroad Company. 

An act for the relief of certain Officers of the Florida Militia. 

An act for the relief of the Brothertown Indians in the Ter 
ritory of Wisconsin. 

An act making a donation of Land tothe Territory of lowa, 
for the purpose of erecting public buildings thereon. 

An act granting to the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa the same compensation as by law is given to the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

An act to authorize the construction of certain Improve- 
ments in the Territory of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

An act for the improvement and survey of certain Rivers, 
and the repair of certain Roads in Florida. i 

An act to provide for the erection of a new Jail in the city 
of Washington, D. C. " 

An act to provide for the erection of Public Buildings in 
Florida. 

A resolution authorizing the opening of an alley and the 
execution of certain deeds in the city of Washington. — 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘ An act to establish « 
Criminal Court in the District of Columbia.’ : 

A resolution directing the manner in which certain laws in 
the District of Columbia shall be executed. 

An act making an appropriation for the support of the 
Penitentiary in the District of Columbia. i 

An act to extend the jurisdiction of the Corporation of the 
city of Washington over the Potomac Bridge. “ 

An act to prevent the abatement of suits and actions now 
pending in which the Bank of Columbia, in Georgetown, may 
be a party. ie 

An act supplemental to an act granting certain city lots to 
the Corporation of the Columbian College for the purposes 
therein mentioned, approved July 14th, 1832. 


city, was ar 





Gov. Marcy, being on a visit to this . 
vited to partake of a Public Dinner by some fifty or sixty 
the most eminent men of his party. He declined. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





NEW-YORK. 


TO OUR AGENTS AND PATRONS. 

The price of this paper is fixed and well known. For the Quarto 
edition of sixteen pages per number, with Masic, Four Dollars per 
anvam, for which Three and a Half will be taken if paid in advance. 
Five Dollars paid in advance will be credited as full payment for 
eighteen months. Ten Dollars will pay for three copies one year; 
Thirty Dollars for ten copies. 

For the Folio or common newspaper the price is Three Dollars per 
sonum, for which Two and a Half in advance will be received in full. 
Ten Dollars will pay for five copies, if transmitted absolutely in ad- 
yance. Any larger number in proportion. 

We wish now to gay especially and once for all, that those who 
would be credited at our lowest terms must forward their payments 
jn advance. Present subscribers will be credited at advance rates 
if they pay within three months of the expiration of their former 

tt; and any gentleman who transmits us a $5 bill free of charge 
shall be credited two years on Folio or eighteen months Quarto, pro- 
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subscribe from and after this date must pay positively in advance, 
(.e. when they subscribe,) or pay the regular price of the paper. 
This is our rule, and we hereby instruct all our Agents to be guided 
and governed by it. Hereof fail not. 

7 We propose to furnish an elegant Engraved Title-page for our 
current Volume of Quarto as soon after its close as practicable. 

1 Mr. A. D. Fitzgerald is hereby suspended as Agent for this 
paper until further notice. We entreat an explanation of his long 
silence forthwith. Subscribers in the South and West will please 
take notice. 

*,* Editors of newspapers with whom we exchange will oblige us 
by announcing to their readers the commencement of our New Vol- 
ume on the 23d inst. We do not ask them to copy our Prospectus. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Woman’s Grief’ is declined. ‘The Spine’ is very good, we dare 
say, but we recommend the writer to the medical deartment of the 
eekly Whig. There is some humor and considerable ingenuity in 
‘An Undergraduate’s Life’s every-day bitters ;’ but the article ought 
to have much more of beth to entitle it to a place for which there are 
so many applicants as the first columns of The New-Yorker. Welike 
some points in the tale entitled ‘ Love on both sides’ so well that we 
are tempted to accept it, although it has the crying error of being too 
long. ‘Lodoiska, a tale of Poland,’ seems to be translated into smooth 
English ; but was it really translated from the German? It strikes us 
that we have read it in acertain French work that shall be nameless. 
Will the translator send us the conclusion? Our correspondent ‘ Vi- 
ator’ is informed that, desirous as we are to “ bring forward the claims 
of American writers,” we cannot undertake to transfer to our columns 
all, or one half, or one tenth of the good picces of verse which they 
may have written. Should we do it in one case, we might be asked 
to do it in a thousand cases. ‘Thoughts,’ by C. F. A., ‘This world's 
awilderness,’ ‘Light Rhymes,’ and ‘ Life,’ are respectfully declined. 
The last-mentioned has some good thoughts, but is too unequal in its 
execution. All articles which we have the bad taste to reject, are 
marked and filed, and left in a private drawer of the desk at our office, 
where they may be regained by the writers, unless the Editor is re- 
quested to commit them toa warmer receptacle. Among those at 
neon deposited in the drawer will be found ‘ The Tomb of the Scho- 
and Pilgrim,’ ‘The Flood,’ ‘ Tribunals of France,’ ‘ Vulgarisms,’ 
‘Buuker Hill,” ‘ Elegiac—at the burial, &c.’ ‘The Squire’s Court,’ 
‘Idealon,’ ‘ Niagara,’ ‘ A Vision,’ ‘ The influence of an insular position, 
» Pe Son’s Lament for his Mother,’ and ‘Theory and Practice of 
e Cane.’ 
‘The Victor’s Banquet,’ from the German of Schiller, (A. C. K.) is 
gratefully received, and will appear soon. . 








Historical Society—Mr. Bancroft's Lecture.—The repu- 
tation of Mr. Bancroft attracted quite a crowd at the Insti- 
tate on Thursday, in consequence of which we are apprehen- 
sive that his reputation has suffered. His style of elocution 
is intolerably bad, with a touch of whine and cant about it 
that produces a most unfavorable impression of the man. The 
subject of his Lecture purported to be the influence of French 
and English rivalry in this continent on the ultimate fortune 
of the colonies; but the Lecture mainly consisted of a sketch 
of the Jesuit Colonization. In this point of view it was not 
altogether destitute of interest. The facts were well collect- 
ed, and the manner of narration was not liable to strong ex- 
ception. But it seems to us that gentlemen mistake the aim 
and purpose of lecturing when they content themselves with 
throwing together the loose leaves of their scrap book, in a 
sufficient number to occupy an hour in the reading. 

The chief fault of the Lecture, however, as a literary per- 
formance, was the dieproportion of the parts. The same re- 
mark is applicable to Mr. Bancroft’s history. There is a want 
of symmetry about it. Some portions are expanded and in- 
flated altogether beyond their relative interest and importance, 
while others are entirely curtailed of their proportions and 

"sent into the breathing world scarce half made up/! This 
alone must prevent the history from becoming a standard 
book. Brilliant as are some of its passages, and really inter- 
esting as are the volumes already published, there is a great 
lack of judgement exhibited in the selection and combination 
of the topics. It wants merit as a whole work. It is like a 
statue with ill-proportioned members. The legs and arms 


on the shoulder of a Colossus is not a little out of place. If 
we should carry the same image into a criticism of the Lec- 
ture, we should say that the head and body were well enough, 
but that there was no necessity of making the right leg con- 
siderably larger than all the rest of the statue. 

There was a want, furthermore, of the point and promi- 
nence, in the developement of his subject, which are neces- 
sary to give effect and interest to a popular lecturer. There 
was an absence of relief—of the lights and shades—of the 
picturesqueness which we anticipated. The sketch of the 
youthful Washington was well drawn; but this passage was 
rhetorically defective, in the introduction of minute details of 
his mode of feeding in the woods, not at all necessary to con- 
vey a full view of his situation, and indicating a want of ime- 
gination in the resort to mean and disagreeable details. The 
contrast of the man with a scene that was then enacting in 
Europe, is liable to the same criticism of rhetorical defective- 
ness. Then the long-drawn picture of the ‘little bird’ over 
the nest of its young, watching from the bending spray the 
first ray of the rising sun—and the comparison of this ‘little 
bird’ to Humanity on tiptoe to catch the earliest beam of a 
moral and political sun-rise—was in the worst possible taste. 
This ornithological touch reminded us for all the world of 
another specimen of natural history, with which Mr. Bancroft 
must be familiar—the much-famed ‘ pig upon the lea ’—with 
which his mischievous school-boys used to annoy him at North- 
ampton, in parody of his own version of Goethe’s celebrated 
‘ Rose upon the lea.’ 

On the whole, we must pronounce the performance of Mr. 
Bancroft a decided failure, when regarded as a popular lec- 
ture. Its grand merit was its brevity. We think that Mr. 
Bancroft will best consult his reputation by abstaining from 
this kind of exhibition. His elocution is so irredeemably bad 
that it would damn much better composition than that of his 
annals; and we consider it especially fortunate that the in- 
vention of printing has relieved him from the exigence of the 
Grecian historians, which compelled them to publish their 
productions by recitation at the Olympic Games. Herodotus 
would never have won for his nine books the name of the 
nine Muses, if he had read them with as little effect as Mr. 
Bancroft. 





Editorial Convention.—We dare say that the proposition 
we are about to offer would come with a better grace from 
one of the leading daily journals, but we make it in a spirit 
of due humility, and trust that it will not be wholly overlooked 
because it emanates from a quiet hebdomadal. Several of 
our brethren have, in conversation, coincided with us in the 
opinion that it would be well to hold a Convention in this 
city, in the course of the next Autumn—the object of which 
should bea general assembly of the conductors of the press from 
the principal cities of the Union, for the purpose of mutual 
consultation and the recommendation of some universal plan 
of managing newspaper establishments. It is well known 
that a newspaper in England is, with a circulation half as 
great as that of one in the United States, twice as profitable. 
Why is this? The reason is glaringly obvious: proprietors 
here are, in most cases, swindled (that is the verb neuter) 
out of half their just dues. It is surprising that a man, who 
is rigidly honest in other matters, will not hesitate to receive 
a newspaper for months and even for years without entertain- 
ing the remotest intention of paying for it! The,‘ black list’ 
system of exposing to shame delinquent subscribers, is almost 
unavailing ; for if a man is scoundrel enough to run the risk 
of such exposure, he will care but little for the exposure itself. 
The only effectual plan that we know of is té adopt a resolu- 
tion to follow with undeviating exactness that of the London 
journals. If subscribers’ names are taken at all, payment 
should be required in advance—and such names, without ex- 
ception, stricken from the lists the moment the period to 
which they have paid shall arrive. We might write on this 
subject through many columns. Our object, in setting down 
the head of this paragraph, was to throw out a general sug- 
gestion, not to enter into particulars. Whatever system is 
agreed upon must be universal. 





Literary Reading-Room.—A reference to the advertising 
columns of this journal will show that its publishers have es- 
tablished, adjacent to their new office of publication at No. 1 





may be well enough, each by itself; but the arm of a pigmy 






stantly supplied with not only the leading newspapers, maga- 
zines and reviews of this country, but those of Great Britain 
and continental Europe. A visit to this room will convince 
the lover of news and new literature that the like resort is af- 
forded at no other place in the city. Its situation could not 
possibly be more convenient. 

The New-York Gazette of Wednesday last, in judiciously 
commending Mrs. Lewer’s republications, speaks of her hav- 
ing already put to press the British magazines for February, 
and signifies that, as these will be issued in a few days, sub- 
scribers would receive their reprints before the originals could 
come to hand. Now the ‘ English and Scotch’ copies of ald 
the magazines for February have been reposing on the green 
table of ‘The Literary Reading-Room” for a week past— 
and they were re¢eived by the publishers of the New-Yorker, 
the day following the arrival of ‘ the Liverpeol.’. 

This is a proof ef the expedition with which all the foreign 
journals will be received, and of the readiness with which 
they will be presented to the patrons and visitors of this 
Reading-Room. They will hereafter be found by readersthe. 
very day they reach New-York—and that day, for the next 
eight months, will probably be seldom more than three weeks. 
distant from the hour of publication in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Paris. 

The leading London newspapers, of which the receipt at 
this room is to be regular, will soon form a great source ofin= 
terest and attraction; since, as they will echo the popular 
feeling of England, we shall learn from their speculations the 
prevailing sentiment with regard to the war that now threat- 
ens our country. We understand that a regular bulletin is to 
be kept, where the latest news at the moment of its arrival 
may be ascertained. 

The subscription-price and the price of single admission 
are fixed so low, thet even those who are in the habit of re- 
sorting to other rooms, may seek here for those sources of in 
tellectual amusement which cannot elsewhere be obtained. 
As the object in forming this establishment was not gain, but 
the gratification of the reading public, we trust that the ap- 
provers of the project will be. eariy in offexing a support at 
least adequate to the expenses incident to its successful ac- 
complishment. 





The Christian Examiner and General Review, No. 91. 
(Boston, James Munroe and Company; New-York, Wiley 
and Putnam. )—This journal of literature and Unitarian reli- 
gion has been at times conducted with signal ability. In it 
were published Dr. Channing’s celebrated essays on Milton, 
Fenelon, Bonaparte, &c., and it has been the vehicle of many 
beautiful papers from anonymous pens. After the present 
number it passes into the Editorial keeping of the Rev. Wm. 
Ware, author of ‘ Letters from Palmyra.’ It is moreover 
recommendab‘e to readers in this city from the fact that the 
popular and eloquent Orville Dewey is said to be a frequent 
contributor to its pages. 

We have marked for transfer to the New-Yorker an affect- 
ing sketch of the life of Cardinal de Cheverus. The con- 
cluding paper on Sir Walter Scott does not seem to us of 
much value. Mr. Ware will undoubtedly devote the best en- 
ergies of his mind tohis task. There is no one more capable 
of adorning what he touches ; but he must rather guard against 
than encourage too refined a fastidiousness of taste, if he 
would give a spirit to his work that would make its influence 
effective. 

We are sorry to see, appended to this number, a prospectus 
of a new periodical of a precisely similar character to this, to 
be entitled ‘ the Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters.’ 
It is not wanted. The place which it proposes to fill is fully 
and ably enough preoccupied by the Christian Examiner. 


Jack Adams, the Mutineer: By Capt. Chamier—(Phila- 
delphia, Carey and Hart.)—Captain Chamier’s sea storics 
are said to be admirable; and every man preparing for u 
voyage should put his ‘latest’ in his pocket. The volumes 
before us have a very inviting air—and we advise our read- 
ers to find time to do just what we have not—viz: to peruse 
this highly and, we doubt not, justly commended tale of the 
sea. We intend to enter upon the agreeable task on the first 
gusty March evening, when the wind rattles as if among 











Ann-street, but one door from Broadway and nearly opposite 





shrouds, and we can fancy that we hear the groay of the ship 
and ‘the weltering of the plangent wave.’ 








The Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
by the author of ‘ The Dutchman’s Fireside,’ ‘ Westward Ho!’ 
‘Salmagundi,’ &c. This is the fifteenth volume of the set of 
‘ Paulding’s Works’ in a slow course of publication by the 
Harpers. This particular work is less generally read than 
known, and it is quite unnecessary to puff it, since no one 
would be induced to obtain it who had not already had the 
wisdom te purchase the previous fourteen volumes. We sin- 
cerely trust that the speculation of republishing the Honor- 
able Secretary’s literary commissions is his own, and not the 
Harpers’ ; for we will wager the.new edition of Ben Johnson 
against Morris’s poems, that Paulding’s works are less sale- 
able than Bulwer’s. 


The Sunday Morning Atlas.—The decorum with which 
this paper is conducted renders it an acceptable visitor to 
breakfast-tables on Sunday mornings. We have observed 
with pleasure that nothing could be objected to it by the fas- 
tidious on account of improprieties of any description. Be- 
sides this not unimportant negative excellence, it is edited 
with liveliness, spirit and discrimination. In a word, it is an 
entertaining, well-conducted rifaceimento of good things. It 

_is, moreover, established on the right plan—and, indeed, the 
Only one which gives to the publishers of a weekly journal any 
chance of compensation—that of requiring ready money in all 
cases, without exception. The ‘credit system,’ as itis called, 
is ruinous where it comprehends only small amounts. 


~~ The Injustice of Subscribers.—If those of our subscribers 
who continue to withhold from us our hard-earned and just 
dues could only be made to realize the heavy expenses, light 
profits and multiplied cares, anxieties and losses attendant 
upon a weekly newspaper estabiisment, we really think they 
would no longer delay a remittance of the trivial amount 
which stands staringly opposite their names on our books. If 
such men are poor and honest, why do they choose to per- 
plex and embarrass us by gross remissness? Why not pay 
what you owe, and discontinue the paper, if you cannot afford 
to receive it? If, on the other hand, there are others poor 
and dishonest, why condescend to swindle those who are poor 
as yourselves? To rob a publisher of three or four dollars 
and leave him without redress, is a base, unmanly swindling, 
which ‘any decent highwayman would be ashamed of. We 
are determined to take the most efficient measures to exhibit 
the dishonesty of some of our pretended patrons to the gaze 
of a not exactly admiring public. If we cannot redress our 
own wrong, we will at least preserve others from suffering 
by the same hands. 

Our Patrons and Agents in debt to us are once more ear- 
nestly entreated to remit the amount forthwith. Ifthey mail 
money in the presence of the Postmaster, his certificate of the 
fact will render us responsible for its safe receipt, and we will 
gladly pay postage on sums of $5 and over. The close of our 
volume is just at hand, and we should much like to enter upon 
a new year relieved and invigorated by a receipt of what is 
honestly due us. 











Prof. Wm. H. Simmons will deliver a course of five Lec- 
tures ‘On Shakspeare’ at Stuyvesant Institute, commencing 
on Monday evening next. To his ability and peculiar fitness 
for the task he has undertaken, the lecture-going public of 
our city will unanimously bear witness. Prof. Simmons 
unites in rare excellence the qualifications of a vigorous and 
cultivated mind, a poetic and correct taste, with the graces 
of a finished elocution. That he will be successful in every 
sense the crowds which have uniformly attended his Lectures 
before the Mercantile Library Association afford ample 
assurance. 





(> If there are any among our readers who yet doubt that 
works of imigination may be made to minister to the noblest 
ends of Truth and Virtue, we would ask them as a favor to 
take down their files of the New-Yorker, and peruse contin- 
uously the tale of ‘The Onyx Ring,’ which is concluded in 
this paper. If they are still sceptical, we will acknowledge 
them beyond the reach of our argument. ’ 





‘ Boz.’—E. Brown, jr., has just issued a spirited litho- 
graphic head of this popular writer, which cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention and secure the favor of his numerous ad- 
mirers. It is drawn from an approved London print, and is 
said to be a faithful likeness. It may be had at most of the 
book-stores. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





Epigrams, etc.—The reader will know what value to set 
upon the lampoons which appear weekly in the New-Yorker, 
when he is informed that they emanate from the pen of Park 
Benjamin. Comment is unnecessary. [New-York Mirror. 


The reader will know what value to set upon the puffs of 
the New-York Mirror which appear weekly in the Evening 
Star, when he is informed that they emanate from the pen of 
George P. Morris. We wish we could say as much for 
his poems. Comment is unnecessary. 





Mrs. Gibbs.—We are happy te announce the reappear- 
ance of this very deserving lady on the New-York boards, 
after an absence of some months. Mr. Dinneford, finding 
nothing fill his house so well as the musical burlettas which 
are the peculiar forte of Mrs. Gibbs, has made a short en- 
gagement with her, and she will appear next week. During 
her engagement she will produce several new and amusing 
pieces, some of them the product of her own pen; and we 
hope the friends of the Franklin, as well as those of this 
charming vocalist, will see that the audiences are what they 
should be. 

We will mention, en passant, that Mr. Dinneford takes his 
first benefit, since his resumption of the Franklin, on Monday 
evening. Considering this fact, and the enterprise of this 
spirited manager, as well as the heavy losses he sustained at 
the burning of the Bowery, we trust his benefit will be all 
he could wish. 








The Connecticut Common School Journal is a work de- 
voted to Primary Education, as the name imports. It is 
issued in monthly numbers of one sheet each in quarto form, 
under the direction of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools. Price 50 cents ayear inadvance. It deserves 
a wide dissemination. 

The Weekly Picayune (New-Orleans) is one of the 
sprightliest and most amusing periodicals issued in the coun- 
try, but in its affection for the entertaining it does not over- 
look the substantial. It is just about the best paper issued 
in the South-West. Price $5 per annum. [It may be seen 
at the Literary Reading Room, where subscriptions will be 
received. ] 

Gen. Winfield Scott repaired to Washington on the first 
tidings of the Eastern troubles, had several conferences with 
the President, left on Thursday of last week for the East, 
passed through this city on Friday, was in Boston Saturday 
night, and passed on with expedition to Maine. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal has for some days 
been clear of ice and in full operation. 


Com. Porter, it will be seen, is appointed Resident Min- 
ister at Constantinople. Salary $6,000. 


(> New-Hampshire Elections next Tuesday. Returns in 
our next. 





LAW FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

An Act giving to the President of the United States additional powers 
for the defence of the United States, in certain cuses, against inva- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Americain Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to resist any ut- 
tempt on the part of Great Britain to enforce, by arms, her claim to 
exclusive jurisdiction over that part of the State of Maine which is in 
dispute between the United States and Great Britain; and, for that 
purpose, to employ the naval and military forces of the United States, 
and such portions of the militia as he may deem it advisuble to call 
into service. ; 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the militia, when called into 
the service of the United States by virtue of this act, or of the act en- 
titled “ An act to provide for calling forth the militla to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, repel invasion, and to repeal 
the act now in force for those purposes,” may, if in the opinion of the 
President of the United States the public interest require it, be com- 
pelled to serve for a period not exceeding six months after their ar- 
rival at the place of rendezvous, in any.one year, unless sooner dis- 
charged. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the event of «ctual inva- 
sion of the territory of the United States by any armed power, or of 
imminent danger of such invasion, discovered, in his opinion, to exist 
before Congress can be convened to act upon the subject, the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized, if he deem the same expedicnt, 
to accept the services of any number of vol 's not ding fifty 
th d, in the provided for in an act entitled “ Anact au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to accept the services of 
volunteers, and to raise an additional regiment of dragoons or mounted 
riflemen,” approved May 23, 1836. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in the event of either of the 
contingencies provided for in this act, the President of the United 
States shall be authorized to complete the public vessels now author- 
ized by law, and to equip, man, and employ, in actual service, all the 
naval force of the United States; and to build, purchase, or charter, 
arm, equip, and man such vessels and steambvats on the Northern 
lakes and rivers whose waters communicate with the United States 
and Great Britain, as he shall deem necessary to protect the United 
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Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the s ; 
dollars is hereby appropriated and placed at hie disposal quene 
pose of executing the provisions of this act; to provide fer = ea 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to borrow meney on ne the 
of the United States, and to cause to be issued certificates of 
signed by the Register of the Treasury, for the sum to be tuneay 
or any part thereof; and the same to be sold upon the best terms ed, 
may be offered, after public notice for proposals for the same: that 
vided, That no engagement or contract shall be entered into 
shall preclude the United States from reimbursing any sum yeich 
thus a o expiration of five years from first of hat 
uary next; and that the rate of interest sh exceed 
pa = nee. a — mp om, 

ec.6. And be it further enacted, Thatthe sum of ei 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, phy new Money 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for outfit and ep in 
special minister to Great Britain: Provided, The President “a 
nited States shall deem it expedient to appoint the same, of the 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in the event of either 
contingencies provided for in the first and third section of this ef tee 
President of the United States shall be authorized to apply a 
exceeding $1,000,600 of the appropriation made in this act to —_ ine 
or arming fortifications along the seaboard and frontier, 
Sec. 8. And be it enacted, That whenever militia or 
a are called . ay emagge of the United States, they shall have 
the organization of the Army of the United States, reeeiy: 
the same pay and aiowahen.” — 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, That the several 
this act shall be in force until the end of sixty days after 
of the first session of the next Congress, and no longer. 
Sa taaaiiae — K. POLK, 

peaker of the House of Representatives 
dui WM. R. KING, 
resident pro tem. of the 
Approved March 3, 1839. ’ * M. VAN = 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

David Porter to be Minister Resident of the United States 
at Constantinople. 

Henry Dodge, to be Governor in and for the Territory of 
Wisconsin from the 3d day of July next, when his present 
commission will expire. 

Thomas H. Ellis, to be Secretary of the Legation of the U. 
States near the Government of the Mexican Republic. 

Eli S. Prescott, Receiver of Public Moneys at Chicago, 
Illinois, vice E. D. Taylor, whose commission expired on the 
4th instant. 

Several other appointments and reappointments have been 
made, but they are of little importance, 


| 


Provisions of 
the meeting 





Texas.—The steam-packet New-York arrived yesterday 
from Galveston. By this packet have been received the Hous- 
ton Telegraph of the 20th, and Galveston Civilian of the 2d 
inst. No Indian disturbances had occurred ; all tranquillity 
and prosperity. A great number of strangers were in Hous- 
ton, and many of them in want, with no prospect of finding 
employment except in the cultivation of. the soil, to which 
gentlemen loafers always display a decided aversion, 

[New-Orleans Bulletin of Feb. 27. 








IncREASE OF THE Numbers oF MAnxinp.—On the 
position that the human race has a power to double its num- 
bers four times in a century, or once in each succeeding pe- 
riod of twenty-five years, as some philosophers have computed, 
and that nothing prevented the exercise of this power of in- 
crease, the descendants of Noah and his family would have 
now increased to the following number: 1,496,477,676,626,- 
e44 588,240,573,268,701,473,812,127 674,924,007 ,42 
a | surface/ of the Earth ‘contains) of 


OATS MMS. coccccccccccesceccecce 193,663,355 
Mercury and all the other planets contain 
ADOUE cocccccccccccccccccccccccces — 46,790,511,000 


Hence, upon the supposition of such a rate of increase of 
mankind as has been assumed, the number of human beings 
now living would be equal to the following number for each 
square mile upon the Earth, the Sun, and all the planets: 
61,062,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000—or to 
the following number for each square inch: 149,720,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000. This. last number alone is 
infinite with relation to human conception. Mérely to count 
it would require an incredible period. Supposing the whole 
inhabitants now on the surface of the globe to be 1,000,000, 
000, which is believed somewhat to exceed the aétual num- 
ber, and supposing that this multitude, infants and adalts, 
were to be employed in nothing else but counting, that 
were to work 365 days in the year, and ten hours in the day, 
and to count one hundred per minute, it would require, in or 
der to count the number in question, 6,535,500,000,000 years! 


Tue Finst BaLicon.—There is an anecdote of Black, 
which was told by the late Mr. Benjamin Bell, of Edinburgh, 
author of a well-known system of Surgery, and he assured me 
that he had it from the late Sir George Clarke of Peunicuik, 
who was a witness of the circumstance related. Soon after 
the appearance of Mr. Cavendish’s paper on hydrogen g#% 
in which he made an approximation to the specific of 
that body, showing that it was at least ten times lighter 
the common air, Dr. Black invited a party of his friends t0 
supper, informing them that he had a curiosity to show them. 
Dr. Hutton, Mr. Clarke of Eden, and Sir George Clarke of 
Pennicuik, were of the number. When the company had 
assembled, he took them into a room. He had the allentois 
of a calf filled with hydrogen gas, and upon setting. it #& 





States from invasion from that quarter. 


erty it immediately ascended and adhered to the ceiling. The 


The Sun contains. .... 00 eecescveee s+ 2,442,900,000,000 © 
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phenomerion was easily accounted for: it was taken for 
ted that a small black thread had been attached to the 
Srentois ; that this thread passed through the ceiling, and 
that some one in the apartment above, by pulling the thread, 
elevated it to the ceiling, and kept it in that position. This 
explanation was so probable that it was acceded to by the 
hole company, though, like many other plausible theories, 
saenell out to be wholly unfounded ; for, when the allentois 
was brought down, no thread whatever was found attached 
to it. Dr. Black explained the cause of the ascent to his 
admiring friends ; but such was his carelessness of his own 
ion, and of the information of the public, that he never 
the least account of this previous experiment, even to 
clase: and more than twelve years elapsed before this ob- 
vious property of hydrogen gas a ~ applied to the elevation 
ai ° es in Paris. 
— id - sss th History of Chemistry. 





Cory or a LETTER WRITTEN By A PorT TO His Tattor: 
“Sir: As my coat is doomed to run through a third edition, 
I hope you will add astripe to the skirts by way of appendix. 








LITERARY READING-ROOM. 

The publishers of The New-Yorker re spectfully announce that they 
have fitted up a Reapinc-Room in connection with their new office, 
No. 1 Ann-street, (under the American Museum, just out of Broad- 
way and Park Row, and nearly opposite the Astor House,) where 
they propose to submit to the public all the best literary periodicals 
of this country and Great Britain, with a few of the newest books of 
interest, and a liberal assemblage of the newspapers of this country 
and Europe. 

The design is to render this an agreeable place of resort for citi- 
zens and strangers who take an interest in Literature or the News of 
the Day. It is believed that the attempt to combine in a Reading- 
Room all the valuable periodicals printed in the English language is 
perfectly novel, at least in this country. Among the foreign works 
that will be regularly received at the Reading-Room are the following: 


Lonpon QuARTERLY, EDINBURGH, 
Foreicn, » NDON & WESTMINSTER, Reviews. 
Monthly Magazines. 
Biackwoop’s. Lonpon New MonTaty, 


Tart’s Epinsurca, 
BenTLey’s MIscELLANY, 
Fraser's, Tue GENTLEMAN’s, 
Montuty Miscevvany, Dustin University, &c. &c. 


Weekly Literary Journals. 

The Spectator, The Atlas, The Sunbeam, 

The Atheneum, The Literary Gazette, The Court Gazette, 

The Musical World, Conservative Journal, Weekly True Sun, 

Galignani’s Messenger, &c. &c. 

Among the American works which will be constantly received, are 
the North American, New-York and Boston Quarterlies ; the Knick- 
erbocker, Gentlemen’s, Ladies’, Hesperian, and other Monthly Maga 
zines ; the Albion, Corsair, Spirit of the Times, and nearly every lite- 
rary Weekly published in the Union. Of ordinary newspapers, most 
of those published in this city will be filed, with some from every 
State and nearly every city in the Union. For the accommodation of 
ite patrons and the public, a bulletin will be regularly kept, on which 
all important events occurring will be duly noted. In fine, no exer- 
tions will be spared to render the Reading-Room an interesting and 
agreeable place of resort to its patrons. 

The price of subscription is fixed at Five Dollars per annum. 

Transient visiters are invited, and will be charged but the merest 
trifle. 

The Reading-Room will be kept open from 8 A. M. to 9 P.M 
Subscribers will be entitled to all the privileges of the Room and its 
contents between these hours, but not to remove the periodicals. 

I> Gentlemen of the Press, whether of this city or elsewhere, and 
Officers of vessels, are invited to make free use of the Room at all times. 

NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. Warren Woop will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Dan- 
bury, Ct. in place of Rev. S. C. BULKELEY, who has removed to New- 
market, N. H. where, we trust, he will still act in our behalf. 

Geo. J. Garpner (at Redfield’s hookstore) will hereafter act as 
Agent for The New-Yorker at Syracuse, in place of D. P. Phelps, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Rorert Brown will hereafter act in our behalf in Albany. All 
persons to whom it may be more convenient to subscribe, or make 
Payment to him than to us, are invited to do so. 


Tue METROPOLITAN, 
MontTuiy CHRONICLE. 

















fMarvied, 
On the 27th ult., John Brown to Sophia Morbelt. 
On the 28th ult., in Batavia, Jerome A. Clark to Caroline, daughter 
of Hinman Holden, Esq. 
On the 4th inst., at Washington, Hon. Lutuer C. Peck, to Cynthia, 
daughter of Noah Fletcher, Esq. 
Ou the 7th inst., Rev. Henry B. Bascom, to Eliza, daughter of Thos. 
Van Antwerp, of this city. 
On —_ inst., M. B. James, to Mary M., daughter of Henry Gray, 
+» of this city. 
in the 7th inst., Isaac Ferris, to Sarah Jane, daughter of the late 
C. Crygier. 


Wied, 
At Tarrytown, Ann Eliza Davison, aged 30. 
On the 28th ult., Isaac Brinckerhoff, aged 70. 
On the Ist. inst., Mary Bayless, aged 43. 
On the 3d inst. Rehecca Hart, aged 68. 
On the 4th inst , Henry Chasmer, aged 54; from Beneders, Eng. 
On the 4th inst., Henry Y. McDougal, i 21. 
On the 6th inst., Andrew Colvin, aged 
On the 6th inst., Ann Delafield, aged 24, 


— 





THIRTEENTH VOLUME 
OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
THaT the KNICKERBOCKER MaGazine has reached its THIRTEENTH 
VOLUME, with a larger number of readers than at avy previous period, may 
perhaps be d d decisi id of the nature of its claims upon the 
public favor; but as the present advertisement of a new volume will go before 
many persons who have been unable to judge of the character of the work 
from its performances, it is deemed advisable here, to recapitulate afew of 
the prominent qualities which it is believed have characterized it, under its 
Present proprietary and literary direction. It has presented to the public 
articles upon science and the arts, which have excited attention abroad as 
well as at home; interesting tales, illustrating American society, the times, 
manners, etc. ; entertaining records of travel, foreign and domestic; original 
European and American ; humorous stories and sketches, 
with tales of the sea, of pathos, and of real life; legends and essays, upen 
numerous and varied themes; the whole interspersed with frequent articles 
of poetry, which it is believed have gi lly deserved the name. 
In looking back over the past volumes, there will be found, mingled with 
a large predominance of entertaining and instructive light reading, adorned 
with the airy and graceful ornaments of mirth and humor, original papers of 
a more solid character, upon upward of sixty different imp t subject 








Hall, Hon. Judge [Tilinois, 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel Ey! [ Mass,] 
Herbert,W_ H. Eeq. 

Hillhouse, J. A. E-q. 

Hitchcock, Prof [Mass.] 

Hoffman, Cnarles F, Esq. 

Holmes, Uliver Wendel! Esq. 
Holland, Prof. [Conn. 


Verplanck, Hon. G. C, 
Ware, Rev. William (Mass.) 


Webster, Noah Esq (Conn.) 
Whittier, J. G. ( Mass.) 

Ware, Mrs. K. A. 
Whitehouse, Rev. H. J. 
Wilde, Hon. R. H_(Georgia,) 





: uffalo, Wolff, Prof. O. L. B. (Germany, 
Hoping, Gee. ¥. Bq. ] Wordsworth, Winn Bog (og. ) 
Hosmer, W. H. C. Esq. Wetmore, Gen. Prosper 


With the liberal aid ef such co-laborers—not to speak of the literary re- 
views of new works—which have embraced all the current literature of the 
day, with copious and interesting eatracts—nor the editorial division, in 
which are chronicled interesting matters of a kcal and general nature, with 
original miscellanies, notices of the drama, the fine arts, etc..—perhaps it is 
not surprising, that this Magazine has suceeded in satisfying the temperate 
appetite of the scholar, the ma” of literary leisure, the devotee of intellectual 
excitement, and the lover of the beautiful, the pathetic, and the humorous. 
With the foregoing ‘ manifesto,’ the proprietors of the KNickERBOCKER 
enter upen a new velume, with unequaled literary prospects, and undimin~- 
ished determination not only to preserve, but to enhance, the reputation of 
their work. 
A Few of the latest opinions of the public press are subjoined. They are 





These have proceeded, mainly, from persons, native or foreign, who have 
either cultivated science with distinguished success, or from others, scarcely 
less eminent, who have devoted their leisure to useful and elevated compo- 
sitions, The brevity and style of these papers, it is conceived, have been 
such as to invite all to read with little labor and some pleasure, and to im- 
press every reader, more favorably and lastingly, than graver and more ela- 
borate disquisitions; refieshing the minds of the leained, the curious, and 
the reflecting; awakening curiosity, and stimulating inquiry in the young; 
and exciting in all, trains of profitable reflection, and giving stimulus to 
thought. The Magazine has aimed to reach nearly every division of general 
literature, and to comprehend, in its ample though transient survey, amuse 
ment and instruction; letters and arts; customs and manners; the peculiari- 
ties of individuals, and the of society. In short, the divine, the 
moralist, and the statesman; the humorous observer and the interpreter of 
nature; the poet and the novelist, have made the KNICKERBOCKER the re- 
pository of their various treasures, 

Our republic is distinguished, perhaps above e other country, for the 
uniform and uni | education A fat Nig oof its inbabitants, Men 
versed in all the minute and profound erudition of the Europeans, are indeed 
rare; but from the poorest laborer to the chief magistrate, with few excep- 
tions, all are able to read, and all desire to know. Universally devoted to 
business of some kind, and obliged to depend on their industry ur enterprise 
Sreageee, they have little leisure for laborious investigation ; but to their 
honor be it spoken, they cherish a relish for literature and works of taste ; 
and a periodical which contributes to the satisfaction of this appetite, may 
fairly lay claim to be idered as productive of the highest usetulness. 

Among the many writers who have centributed original articles to this 
Magazine from its commencement, including matter in store for the thirteenth 
volume, will be found the following ; and it may well be questioned, whether 
any periodical, native ur foreign, can exhibit a more distinguished galaxy 
high and various talent : 

Anthon, Charles, Esq., Colum. Col. |Trvying, Washington E 


‘ Algernen Sidney, [Mas-. Inch $4. 
‘ American peed) bea ‘aetnor of img swvel) Anther-ef 











Biddle, Nicholas, Eso Ingraham, Prof. | Miss.] 

Bulwer, Hon. E. L., [England,} Johnson, Prof. E. W.[S. Carolina,] 
Bryant, William Culien, Esq- Kent, Hon. Cranceller, 

Barker, Hon, J. N. \Kemble, Miss Fanny 4 

Beak Ee [Kentucky,] paien Froperty, Author of 
Bethune, Rev. Dr., [Philadelphia, ’ — 
Backinghamns Hew’ f Ss. fee ——" Prof. H. W. [Mass.] 
Barnard, Hon. D. D Landon, Miss L. E. (Engiand,) 


* Letf@rs from Palmyra,’ Author of 
Legaett, William Esq. 





Brantley. Rev. Dr. |S. Carol 
r, Joseph Bad ion] 


Brooks, James E ie, Miss [ Philadeiphia,] 
Bellows, J. N. Eva. Lunt, yg Esq. (Mass,) 
Bevjamin, Park Exq- Lee, Miss M. E [3. Carolina.] 
Beasley . Dr. [New Jersey,] Martin, E T. Throop Esq 

urton, W.E. Esq , Comedian, arryat, Capt. F. [England.] 
Butler, Mrs. Fanny K. Mellen, Hon. Chiet Justice (Maine,) 
Burts, Rohert Fisq., U. 8. N Metcalf, Dr. Samuel L. 


Beck, Prof. L. C. [New York, ] 


Miner, Hon. Chailes ( Penn.) 
Browne, Miss A. oe eae 


Mellen, Grenville, 


E-q. 
Brigham, Dr. A. [Conn. Morris, Robert E Philadelphia, 
Bright, J. H. Heal Maturin, Edward Bey ) 
Barber, Prof. Johu, Columbia Col. | Morgan, Rev. Gilbert, (Ohio,) 
Catherwood, Mr Morris, Gen. George P. 


Caruthers, Dr. | Virginia,] 
Carey, Matthew Esq. | Phile.] 
Cooper, J. Fennimore Esq. 
Charlton, Hon. R. M. [Georgia,] 


M’Kenney, Col. T. S. (U.S. S.) 
Myers, P. H. Esq. 

M’Kenzie, R. $b . (England,) 
Mumf rd, E. H. 8. Esq. 


Cass, Hon. Lewis, Neal, J.C. 
Conrad, Hon Judge, Penn. Noble, L. L. Esq. 
olton, Rev. Calvin, . 
Clark, Willis Gavlord Esq. p Otlapedians) Author of 
Colton, Rev. C. C. Pau.ding, 


Cranch, J. +f. Esq. 
Colton, Rev. Chauncey 
Clinch, Rev. J. H., Mass. 


Hon. J. K. 
Peabody, Rev. W. B. O. (Mass.) 
Percival, J. G. Esq. 

chepers, Rev. tohn (Mass) 
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- P Power, ne Keq.. Comedian 
Dewcy, Rev. Orville Potts, Stacy J. Esq (New Jenay.) 
Duer, President of Colum, Col. Palmer, William Fitt Esq. 
pick, Rawr. [Sectiend,) Phillips, Mrs. Sophie M., 
— z William Pise, Rev. Dr 
Da = Prof. Leseeen L. Putuam, George P. Esq. (England,) 
Dakin, S. D. E Rafinesque, Prof. (Pennsylvania,) 
Daponte, Mrs. [New York ] Richards, Hon, B. W.(Philacel) 
Ellett, Mrs. E. F. [8. Carvlina,] ftedach, WG Bie (Delaware,) 
Etatiatv. nay. (Remon eer 
Edwards, B. Esq. — Roosevelt, Clinton Esq. 

Sands, Robert C. Esq. 
Pop. Thnetiee Ss. ai Seward, Hon. W. B 
Flint, Rev. Timothy [Miss.] s *. Robert (En 
Felton, Prof. | Mass. 3 cduwiek Miss (Ere! om be 
Featherstenhaugh, G. W. Esq. h. Hen ry R. 
Galt, John og Sa Schroeder Rev. Dr. 
Gannett, Rev. Mr. [Mass Sodgwith, Mrs. ‘Theodore, (Mass.) 
* Garnet Jack,’ Shreve, - H. Esq. (Ky.) 
Griffin, George, Le New York, | Simms, W.G. Esq. 
Gould, Edward S. ‘a. ie, Charles Esq. 
Gilman, Mrs. C [S. Carolina,] Spring, Samuel E: 
Gould, Miss H. F. [Mass.] Stone, William L Erq. 
— Bea LJ awd | MT Beg > 
Greene, G. W. Esq. [Rome,] Si  W. H. Esq., Mass. 
a, J. .f ba [Ohio,] ee Alfred B. Esq. 

a! , W. D, Esq. hatcher, B. B. 
Gree Ticknor, Caleb M. 





‘G race, -» (New York,) 
Graves, Mrs. A. J. | Maryland,] Tuckerman, H. T. Esq. 


lected from among more than four thousand, which have appeared at differ- 
ent times, in the various journals of the United States, embracing those of the 
first and most discriminating class, in every section of the Union: 

© This is certainly a capital Magazine, edited with 
varied talent. Its contents are suited tw all tastes, that are 
and refined; and ‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe, each may 
for himself’ At this season we have little space for literary extracts, 
eannol, therefore, enable those of our readers who may not see this M: 
to judge of its n-erits, otherwise than upon our assurance that they are 
high order. It puts forth abundant claims to the support of men of letter, 
and of ail readers of correct taste.” lew York American. 

“ The Kai r is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day,and 
bids fair to outstrip all competition in the lighter walks of literature. It 
more -han sustains the promise of increasing value and i ven under 
the additional outlay of exertion and means, on the part of the Editors 
with which the twelfih volume commenced. As a li'erary and miscel 
magazine, of | reading, it may weil challenge successful cumpeti! 
this country. It is rich, —_ and varied, exhibiting industry, taste, sip 
talent at the helm, equal to all \t undertakes.” Albany Argue 

“It is not strange that‘ old Knick.,’ as this work is familiarly called by its 
friends, should advance in public esteem, when the ability with which it is 
conducted is taken into account. Determined to main‘ain his hold on the 
good graces of the public, reading the editor exercises much sound taste in 
the choice of contributed articles, while these which are furnished from his 
own table, bear the impress of study, talent, and reflection.’” 

Baltimore American. 

“ The Knickerbocker is in the highest degree creditahie to the literature 
of our country.” Washington Globe. 

“ We know of no periedical in the country, conducted with so much talent, 
and such aversatility of talent, too. It has a dish for every diversity of pal- 
ate. It notices the principal new works, has good poetry and good tales, 
and inculcates morals. One correspondent writes upon astronomy, ap- 
other upon phi y, apother upon love, and another upon marriage; an- 
other reviews popular works, and another describes his travels; one puetizes, 
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of || and a second entreats us to make the best we can of life, and prepare for 


death. In shoit, the Knickerbocker is human life, ‘right out,’ from beginning 
to end, and it: literary merits are of the must exalted kind.” 
Illinois State Journal. 


“ We have read several numbers of this talented perivdical, and rejoiced ip 
them. They — = ey count: y, or to any state of civilization 
to which humanit etarr 
seo —— Marryat’s London Metropolitan Magazine. 





« bi Knickerbocker seems «! se in at ion as it r » age. 
It exhibits a monthly variety of contributions, unsurpassed in number or 
ability.” Natioaal Intelligencer. 


“Its contents are of rare excellence. It is learned without pedantry, plea- 
sant without buffuonery, and just without severity. It is, in short, the best 
pericdical in America, in our humble opinion.” Boston Post. 

“The Knickerbocker is not alone noticed in its own country. Several 
London periodicals have recently spokeu in warm terms of its good qualities. 

he London Times comme the work highly, and speaks of several arti- 
cles from which it had selected extracts for subsequent publication. Success 
to the venerabie Diedrich! for it deserves it. It is increasing abroad as well 
as at home; fifty copies having been ordered, in addition to its already large 
London list of subscribers, by the Great Wesiern. By a letter from Boz, 
author of Pickwick, in the present number, it will be seen that he too is to 
form one of the K.’s epequsied corps of contributors.” Evening Star. 

“ The Knickerbocker contains articles very various in style and character. 
The reader passes from ‘ grave to fy: from lively to severe, with an 
able suddenness of transition. + « tis one of = chief oo? = a -_——— 
to comprise as large a variety of subj: cts, as is compati with the proper 
coomunnat of —— : New York Evening Post. 

“Tt isa periodical ofunusual merit It exhibits articles of grest worth, and 
is deserving of ample patronage.” New Youk Courier and Engairer, 

“The Knickerbocker is deservedly popular, and is placed, by universal 
consent, the foremost in the front hem of ——- eres end blgne has ac- 

ired a distincti it w time only enhances an tens, 
quired a distinctive reputation, y eee { 
© This is indeed a charming, 8 delightful periodical. The * Original Pa- 
aed - racy ay te Seats peoen ate in ryady ee 

hile ‘Lite are distingu) ust an scriminatip 
while the rary g' rs yJ (3 o g 


criticism.” 0.) Courier. 
“ A periodical of deservedly high repute, conducted with decided talent 
and industay.” yp ee Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ This monthly periodical is now so well known, that it hardly needs com- 
mendation; having established for itself a character among the ablest and 
most entertaining publications in the land.” J of Commerce. 

“ The Kaickerbucker is peculiarly a more] and intellectual Magazine, and 
therefore to be be prized by every citizen of the United States, who values 
these two great and important No man can be a constant er of 
ius articles without eequiting mnch valuable infurmation, or without at least 
having drank from a fountainlof water which ovght at least to make his life, if 
one, purer and better. ‘The Knicke:bocker also is an American Maga- 








zine; Lin ane ae py! gly in aries vetnence 
to the greate t good great body of the American e. » also 
entities tothe encouragement of the American public.” gor Journal. 


The London Li Gazette—Speaking of the Knickerbocker—says, 
that, “The taste and it displays, are highly creditable to American 
writers, and very for English 1eadeis.” 


TERMS. 

Five DOLLARS PER ANFUM, IN ADVANCE; OR THREE DOLLARS FOR SIX 
MONTHS. ‘Two volumes are jeted within the year, commencing with 
the January and July numbers. Postmaster in the United States is 
authorized to receive subscriptions. Five copies forwarded for twenty dol- 
lars. Address CLarK anD Epson, Proprietors, 161 Broadway. New York. 


ONE SETTING.—DR. HEWETT, 68 Prince-st.—Practice con- 

fined to dislocations, fractures, hip diseases, sprains, contractions, 
curvatures of the spine, rheumatism, white swellings, weakness of the 
limbs, &c. His mode of practice was originated by the late Dr. Sweet, 
of Boston, and is entirely distinct from the ordinary treatment in 








such cases. For testimony, Dr. H. will refer persons to patients that 
have been cured under his care. dec 22 
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‘LA MALINCONIA; 
AN ORIGINAL WALTZ-COMPOSED BY CARLO MINASI. 


Agiatato. 
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Con Molta Espressione. 


Delicatamente. 
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